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American  Foundati 

Progress  in  Statistics  of  the  Blind 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Standard 
Statistics  of  the  Blind,  appointed  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  1929 
Joint  Conference  on  the  Census  of 
the  Blind,'  held  a  meeting  on  March 
30,  1931,  at  the  offices  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican ‘Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
discussion  dealt  with  a  standard 
classification  of  causes  of  blindness, 
a  standard  classification  by  degree 
of  visual  handicap,  a  standard  re¬ 
port  form  for  eye  examinations  and 
other  needed  devices  for  uniformity. 
A  summary  of  the  Committee’s 
recommendations  will  be  available 
shortly. 

.Weeks  for  the  Blind 

Successful  Educational  Weeks  for 
the  Blind  have  been  held  this  spring 
in  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford, 
representative  of  the  Foundation. 


ON  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Recent  Publications 

The  Department  of  Special  Studies, 
by  Frieda  Kiefer  Merry,  is  a  mono¬ 
graph  which  tells  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  history  of  the  Department 
at  Perkins  Institution  during  its  four 
years  of  existence  and  summarizes  the 
progress  of  the  work  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on  there  as  the  joint  project  of 
Perkins  and  the  Foundation.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Merry  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Special  Studies  is  con¬ 
ducting  some  valuable  experimental 
work  in  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Miss  Helga  Lende,  Librarian  of  the 
Foundation,  has  compiled  a  group  of 
reference  lists  entitled  Reading  Lists 
on  Phases  of  the  Education  and  Psy¬ 
chology  of  the  Blind.  The  material 
represented  in  this  40-page  pamphlet 
is  part  of  the  reference  library  of  the 
Foundation. 

Both  the  above-mentioned  publica¬ 
tions  are  free  and  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Foundation. 


More  Books  for  the  Blind 


ON  FEBRUARY  28, 1931,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  signed  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Bill,  thereby  helping  to 
meet  the  long-felt  need  for  more 
books  for  the  blind. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  libraries  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
stocking  them  with  books. 

Funds  for  this  work  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  Dr.  H. 
H.  B.  Meyers,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Reference  Department 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  been 
assigned  to  this  project.  The  blind 
are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man 
of  Dr.  Meyers’  experience  and  abil¬ 


ity  in  charge  of  this  important  work. 

The  blind  also  owe  much  to  two 
members  of  Congress  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  behalf  of  the  bill  —  Mrs. 
Ruth  Pratt  of  New  York,  who  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  the  lower  House,  and 
Senator  Reed  Smoot,  who  spon¬ 
sored  it  in  the  Senate.  Mrs.  Pratt, 
before  her  election  to  Congress,  was 
the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York 
City  and  has  shown  a  constructive 
interest  in  social  welfare  problems. 
Senator  Smoot,  who  has  served  in 
the  Senate  for  twenty-seven  years, 
is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body  and  active  in 
all  matters  relating  to  tariff  and 
finance. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt,  Congresswoman 


Reed  Smoot,  U.  S.  Senator 


World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 


The  1931  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  made  up 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  assembled  in  New  York 
on  April  13.  Four  days  of  formal 
sessions  with  papers  and  general 
discussions  came  first  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Then  the  party  of  delegates 
set  out  on  a  ten-day  tour  to  visit 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Cleveland  and  Boston  and 
observe  American  work  for  the  blind 
as  represented  in  those  cities.  Re¬ 
turning  from  this  trip,  the  delegates 
re-assembled  for  two  more  days  of 
sessions  which  included  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  committee  reports  and  the 
consideration  of  other  business  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  convention. 

Thirty-nine  countries  designated 
delegates  to  this  Conference,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  seven  failed 
to  report.  There  were  present  an 
aggregate  of  109  delegates  and 
thirty-six  foreign  guests  from  thirty- 
two  countries,  making  the  most 
broadly  representative  gathering  of 
workers  for  the  blind  ever  held. 

There  were  several  very  serious 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  carrying 
on  this  Conference.  The  world-wide 
financial  depression  made  it  difficult 
for  many  delegates  to  attend,  but 
in  spite  of  this  fact  the  assembly 
was  notable  for  its  outstanding 
workers  for  the  blind  from  every 
continent.  Its  influence  cannot  but 
be  far-reaching. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles 
to  free  discussion  was  that  of  lan¬ 


guage.  While  English  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  language  of  the  Conference,  all 
speeches  were  translated  into  four 
other  languages,  namely,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  In 
order  that  there  should  not  be  an 
undue  delay  caused  by  this  multiple 
translation,  a  new  device  known  as 
the  Filene-Finlay  Translator  was 
used.  By  means  of  this  device,  any 
delegate  not  understanding  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  speech  was  be¬ 
ing  delivered  might  put  on  his 
choice  of  the  headphones  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  running  translation  in  the 
tongue  which  he  understood.  This 
was  operated  by  means  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  connection  between  the 
microphone  into  which  the  speaker 
was  talking  and  a  headphone  outfit 
worn  by  an  interpreter  in  a  room 
off  the  stage.  In  this  translation  room 
interpreters  in  four  languages  were 
talking  simultaneously  into  tele¬ 
phone  arrangements  connected  with 
the  sets  in  the  Conference  Hall,  This 
is  the  first  time  the  Filene-Finlay 
Translator  system  has  been  used  in 
America.  It  was  employed  a  few 
days  later  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington. 

The  World  Conference  may  be 
considered  a  success  from  several 
standpoints.  It  gave  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  for  the  most 
outstanding  workers  for  the  blind 
of  thirty-two  countries  to  exchange 
experiences  and  suggestions  and  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  further- 
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ing  the  interests  of  the  blind  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  also  made  possible  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  many  personal  acquain¬ 
tanceships  among  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world,  and  has 
brought  those  working  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless  into  an  intimate  feeling 
of  fraternity  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  on  such  a  broad  scale. 

The  tour  of  visitation  to  various 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  gave  our 
foreign  guests  an  opportunity  to  see 
various  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  operation,  and  also  permitted 
many  workers  for  the  blind  to  meet 
the  delegates  from  abroad. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
achievement  of  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  was  the  formation  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  known  as  the 
World  Council  for  the  Blind  which 
will  have  its  offices  in  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Council  consists  of  the  following: 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell, 
President,  American  Braille  Press, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Paris, 
France,  President 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  Vice-President 
Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director, 
Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vi¬ 
enna,  Austria 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England 
Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  Secretary- 
General,  Federation  Nationale  des 
Aveugles  Civils,  Paris,  France 
Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  President,  De 
Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm., 
Sweden 


Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Instituto  Municipal  para 
Ciegos  y  Sordos-Mudos,  Malaga, 
Spain 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director, 
Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy 

Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Bernischer  Blindenfiirsorge- 
verein,  Berne,  Switzerland 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blinden- 
studienanstalt,  Marburg  -  Lahn, 
Germany 

Mr.  Tadasu  Yoshimoto,  Oxford, 
England 

Through  the  generosity  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  the  minimum  expenses  of 
the  Paris  office  have  been  under¬ 
written  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  time  it  is  hoped  that 
friends  of  the  Council  will  evolve  a 
plan  by  which  its  expenses  can  be 
shared  by  every  country  in  the 
world. 

Since  one  function  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Blind  will  be  to  fur¬ 
ther  all  forms  of  co-operation  among 
workers  for  the  blind  in  various 
countries,  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
first  tasks  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Council  will  be  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  uniform  braille  codes  among  coun¬ 
tries  speaking  the  same  language. 

Another  result  of  the  Conference 
was  the  formation  of  a  Uniform 
Type  Committee  consisting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  several  Spanish- 
speaking  countries  which  it  is  hoped 
will,  during  the  next  few  months, 
evolve  a  uniform  braille  code  for  the 
use  of  all  Spanish-speaking  peoples. 
If  this  is  accomplished,  great  econ¬ 
omies  in  Spanish  braille  printing 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Program  of  the  World  Conference 


Monday,  April  13 

8  P.M.  Formal  Welcome  to  Delegates  and  Guests 

International  House,  500  Riverside  Drive,  New  York 

Chairman:  Mr.  M.  C.  Micel,  Honorary  Chairman,  Organizing  Committee,  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 

Invocation 

Dr.  Albert  Parker  Fitch,  Park  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 

Address 

Mr.  Harry  Edmonds,  Founder  and  Director,  International  House,  New  York 

Address 

Mr.  M.  C.  Mioel,  Honorary  Chairman,  Organizing  Committee,  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind;  President,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  New  York 

A  Journey  in  Folk  Music 

Chorus  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

Address 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New 
York 

Address 

Helen  Keller,  L.H.D. 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

Address 

The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gore,  LL.D.,  United  States  Senator 

Concerto  in  D  Minor  for  Two  Violins  and  Piano,  Bach 
Abraham  Haitowitscii 
Edwin  Grasse 

Louise  E.  Immeln  at  the  Piano 

Address 

The  Honorable  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Founder  and  President,  American 
Braille  Press,  New  York 

Address 

Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  President,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Address 

Captain  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan's  Executive  Council,  Lon¬ 
don,  England 

Address 

Captain  Aureuo  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence, 
Italy 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 
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Tuesday,  April  14 

9  A.M. — 1  P.M.  Topic:  Education 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman:  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind 

Rapporteur:  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Caraway,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
Bristol,  England 

Psychological  Problems  of  the  Blind  Infant 

Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden-Institut,  Vienna,  Austria 

The  General  Education  and  Vocational  Training  of  Blind  Children 
for  a  Career 

Monsieur  D.  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale  des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes 
Aveugles,  Bordeaux,  France 

General  Education  and  Vocational  Training 

Herr  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt,  Soest-Westfalen, 
Germany 

Higher  Education  of  the  Blind  and  Their  Chances  in  the  Professions 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany 

The  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ■  • 

Professor  Aucusto  Romagnoli,  Superintendent,  R.  Scuola  di  Metodo  per  gli 
Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome,  Italy 

The  Special  Psychology  of  the  Blind 

Herr  Halfdan  Karterud,  Dalens  Blindeskole,  Nidaros,  Norway 

Afternoon:  Visit  to  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 

8 — 10  P.M.  Round  Tables: 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Ways  and  Means  in  Planning  School  Activities  ... 

Organizer:  Dr.  O.  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

b.  Purposes  in  Education:  For  Life  and  for  a  Living 

Organizer:  Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 

c.  Tactual  Education  for  the  Blind  in  Connection  with  Museums 

Organiser:  The  Honorable  S.  F.  Markham,  M.P.,  Museums  Asso¬ 
ciations,  London,  England 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Wednesday,  April  IS 

9  A.M. — 1  P.M.  Topic:  Employment 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman:  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Rapporteurs:  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  Director,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo, 
Japan;  Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Work  for  Which  Sight  Was  Formerly 

Considered  Essential 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Clunk,  National  Super¬ 
visor  of  Industrial  Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 

Blind  Home  Workers  in  Sweden 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Fdrening,  Stockholm,  Sweden 

Blind  Workshop  Occupations  * 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent,  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind,  England 

Music  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind  in  France 

Professor  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General,  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  Paris, 
France 

Workshop  Management 

Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager,  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Glasgow,  Scotland 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Italy 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Florence. 
Italy 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  L’Oeil  qui  Voit,  Mont  Pelerin,  Vevey,  Switzerland 


Afternoon:  Visits  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn 

8 — 10  P.M.  Round  Tables: 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Workshops 

Organizer:  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

b.  Outside  Occupations 

Organiser:  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

c.  Home  Teaching 

Organizer:  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  California  State 
Library,  San  Francisco,  California 

d.  Printing  and  Appliances 

Organizer:  Mr.  G.  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minnesota 
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Thursday,  April  16 

9  A.M. — 1  P.M.  Topic:  Technical  Aids  and  Provisions 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman:  Mr.  A.  C.  Elus,  Superintendent,  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American  Braille  Press, 
Paris,  France 

Museums  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Libraries  for  the  Blind 

Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York 

Apparatus  and  Appliances  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  W.  Dolan  ski,  Warsaw,  Poland 

Printing  for  the  Blind 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Bryan,  Manager,  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Watertown,  Mass. 

The  Blind  in  Asiatic  Countries 

Mr.  G.  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the  Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai, 
China 

Co-operation  in  Printing  for  the  Blind  in  Latin-America 

Senor  Alejandro  Meza,  Secretary-General,  Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros, 
Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Work  for  the  Blind  in  Japan 

Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  Director,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  Japan 


Afternoon:  Visits  to  Agencies  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 

8 — 10  P.M.  Round  Tables 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Libraries  and  Museums 

Organizer:  Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

b.  Music 

Organizer:  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois 

c.  International  Organization 

Organizer:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 

d.  Education  of  the  Public  Regarding  the  Blind 

Organizer:  Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal.  Olifomia  School  for  the 
Blind,  Berkeley,  California 
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Friday,  April  17 

9  A.M. — 1  P.M.  Topic;  Social  Service 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

Chairman:  Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Rapporteur:  Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Sight-Saving 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  Associate  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  New  York 

Causes  and  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Miguel  MiRiDA  Nicouch,  Director,  Institute  Municipal  para  Ciegos,  Malaga, 
Spain 

The  State  and  the  Blind 

Captain  Ian  Eraser.  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s,  London,  England 

Pensions — A  Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Lotbar  Gaebler-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher  Blindenverband,  Berlin, 
Germany 

The  Role  of  the  State  in  Assisting  the  Blind 

Monsieur  P.  Guinot,  Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris,  France 

Home  Visiting  and  Home  Teaching 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  England 

3 — 6  P.M.  Round  Tables 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

a.  Prevention  and  Sight  Saving 

Organiser:  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York 

1).  Pensions 

Organiser:  Mrs.  Mary  Dr.anga  Campbell,  Executive  Director,  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

c.  Social  Welfare 

Organiser:  Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Service,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  (Lighthouse)  New  York 

d.  The  Deaf-Blind 

Organiser:  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

7  P.M.  Banquet 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 
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Saturday,  April  18 

9  A.M. — 6  P.M.  Sightseeing  Tour 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind,  Monsey,  New  York,  and,  if  the  day  is  fair,  to  visit  West  Point. 


830  P.M.  Helen  Keller  Reception  to  Foreign  Delegates,  Foreign  Guests 
and  American  Official  Delegates 
(Cosmopolitan  Club,  133  East  40th  Street) 


Sunday,  April  19 

2  P.M.  Start  on  ten-day  tour  to  visit  work  for  the  blind  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Boston. 


Wednesday,  April  29 

8  A.M.  Arrive  in  New  York  on  return  from  tour 

2 — 5  P.M.  Reports  and  General  Discussions 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 

7  P.M.  Farewell  Dinner  to  World  Conference  Delegates  and  Foreign 
Guests 

Given  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Micel  and  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell 


Thursday,  April  30 

9  A.M.  Reports  and  General  Discussions  (Continued) 

(Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Seventh  Avenue  and  32nd  Street) 


1  P.M.  Adjournment 


Address  of  Welcome  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind+ 

By  M.  C.  Migel 

President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


SEVENTEEN  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  international  con¬ 
ference  for  the  blind,  held,  to 
be  exact,  in  June,  1914,  in  London, 
England.  A  number  of  us  who 
are  here  tonight  had  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  that  Conference. 

Whilst  we  were  still  in  London, 
the  calamitous  World  War  had  be¬ 
gun.  All  of  us  from  foreign  parts 
immediately  secured  passage  for 
home  as  best  we  could — and  I  great¬ 
ly  fear  that  the  benefits  that  might 
have  accrued  from  the  Conference 
were  lost  in  the  succeeding  years  of 
war  and  turmoil.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  nations  attended  that 
particular  conference. 

Previously,  an  international  con¬ 
ference  had  been  held  in  1911.  We 
might  say,  therefore,  that  practically 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
best  minds  and  thought  on  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  various  countries 
throughout  the  world  have  foregath¬ 
ered  seriously  to  discuss,  analyze, 
and  disseminate  information  on  the 
numerous  problems  of  the  blind — 
educational,  vocational,  scientific 
and  preventive  —  that  have  arisen 
during  that  long  period,  although, 
as  you  all  know,  tremendous  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  solution  of  those  prob- 

tAddrrss  delivered  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the 
World  Conference,  International  House,  New  York, 
April  13,  1931. 


lems  has  been  made  during  these 
years. 

In  the  field  of  education  many 
have  labored  with  courage  and  faith¬ 
fulness  to  improve  conditions  for 
blind  students  of  all  ages,  in  train¬ 
ing  teachers,  in  the  curricula  of 
schools,  in  musical,  physical  and 
manual  training,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  opportunities  for  high¬ 
er  education. 

Ardent  workers  have  given  un¬ 
stintedly  of  themselves  in  the  vo¬ 
cational  field  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  blind  in  industry,  establish¬ 
ing  workshops,  developing  new 
crafts  feasible  for  the  blind,  and 
training  the  blind  in  numerous  busi¬ 
ness  undertakings  and  varied  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  members  of  local  associations, 
state  commissions  for  the  blind  and 
the  national  organization  of  this 
country,  which  is  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  have 
labored  assiduously  through  re¬ 
search,  relief  measures,  developing 
and  perfecting  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  and  through  other  channels, 
toward  the  constant  improvement  of 
conditions  that  affect  the  lives  of 
our  blind. 

Scientists  inform  us  there  has 
been  a  greater  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  invention  during  the 
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past  thirty  years  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  two  hundred.  Some  of  these 
have  had  particular  interest  for  the 
blind  —  the  dictaphone,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  the  amazing  and  almost  un¬ 
believable  radio.  Improved  equip¬ 
ment  and  new  tools,  are  continu¬ 
ally  being  projected.  Only  within 
the  last  few  months,  a  disc  has  been 
perfected  which  will  run  continu¬ 
ously  for  thirty-three  minutes  on 
each  side,  and  reproduce  about 
twenty-three  pages  of  an  ordinary 
printed  book.  A  number  of  these 
discs  for  certain  purposes  may  even¬ 
tually  displace  braille  books  (with 
a  resultant  saving  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  space)  and  learning  to  read 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  thereby. 

Also,  we  are  now  studying  the 
printing  Visagraph,  which  dupli¬ 
cates  on  a  roll  of  aluminum  foil  in 
enlarged  and  raised  characters  the 
type  of  a  printed  page. 

By  medical  treatment  of  children 
at  birth,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  prevention  of  blindness ; 
improvements  in  industrial  plants 
have  reduced  to  a  minimum  acci¬ 
dents  formerly  resulting  in  blind¬ 
ness;  large  type  books  and  special 
sight-saving  classes  have  contrib¬ 
uted  in  a  very  large  degree  to  con¬ 
servation  of  vision. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  professionally  in  work  for  the 
blind,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  are  earnest  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  type,  self-sacrificing, 
seldom  considering  their  own  mate¬ 
rial  welfare,  cheerful,  courageous, 
optimistic  toilers,  ever  on  the  alert 
for  what  may  redound  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  whose  welfare  is  in 
their  keeping. 


“Seek  and  ye  shall  find.”  In  every 
part  of  the  world,  far  and  wide, 
these  untiring  workers  have  sought, 
zealously  indeed  and  they  are  here 
to  relate  to  each  other  what  they 
have  found. 

In  this  country — and  particularly 
during  the  last  few  years — a  spirit 
of  active  co-operation  has  been 
brought  about,  and  we  find  our  edu¬ 
cators,  our  vocational  workers,  our 
associations,  our  state  commissions 
and  our  Foundation,  all  working 
harmoniously — ^avoiding  duplication 
of  effort  —  always  supplementing 
each  other. 

As  to  the  blind  themselves,  the 
old  mental  picture  of  the  blind  man, 
woman  or  child  —  weak,  helpless, 
soliciting  alms,  awakening  pity,  or 
otherwise  appealing  to  the  emotions 
for  assistance  and  direction  —  has 
practically  disappeared.  In  its  place 
has  been  created  in  our  minds,  and 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  as  a  whole, 
a  realization  that  the  blind  man, 
woman,  and  child  are  integral  parts 
of  the  human  family,  reputable 
members  of  society,  qualified  men¬ 
tally  for  almost  any  calling,  merely 
carrying  a  physical  handicap  that 
can  and  is  being  minimized  by  proper 
adjustment,  so  that  the  sightless  are 
rapidly  securing  “the  place  in  the 
sun”  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  a  great  measure,  we  find  in 
many  countries  that  the  mentality 
and  ability  of  the  blind  population 
compares  favorably  with  the  seeing 
population  and  that,  given  an  equal 
chance,  the  percentage  of  intelli¬ 
gence  per  capita  of  the  blind  is  fully 
up  to  that  of  the  seeing. 

We  find  blind  men  and  women 
successfully  occupying  important 
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posts  in  all  stations  of  life — in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
in  Parliament,  among  merchants, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  professionals 
in  varied  fields. 

Tremendous  accomplishments  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  world  can  be 
achieved  through  international  col¬ 
laboration. 

Until  a  short  time  ago,  it  had  been 
impossible  to  convey  to  those  born 
blind  the  beauty  and  majesty  of 
architectural  forms.  Today,  through 
the  use  of  the  “Richter  Blocks,” 
scaled  in  metric  measurements  to 
stones  of  actual  building  size,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  foremost  architects  of 
Germany,  a  blind  person  can  con¬ 
ceive  architectural  forms  through 
the  sense  of  touch — he  can  himself 
erect  a  miniature  cathedral,  thanks 
to  our  German  friends. 

We  are  confident  many  such  ad¬ 
vantages  will  be  derived  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  Conference,  not 
alone  to  the  blind  of  those  countries 
whose  delegates  have  honored  us  by 
being  present  as  our  guests,  but  also 
to  the  blind  of  our  own  country, 
who  will  gain  from  the  vast  ftind 
of  experience  and  knowledge  that 
you  bring  to  us. 

In  addition,  it  will  be  brought  to 
your  attention  later  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  well  under  way  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  for  all  nations  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  Conference,  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Blind  which 
will  have  as  its  province  the  crys¬ 


tallization  and  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  among  the  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

At  the  present  conference,  the 
representatives  of  each  nation  will 
be  asked  to  accept  in  principle  this 
idea  of  establishing  an  International 
Bureau.  Later  on  details  as  to  meth¬ 
ods  and  procedure  will  be  elaborated. 

My  dear  friends,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Foundation,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  I  bid  you  welcome! 

We  claim  no  monopoly  of  knowl¬ 
edge — we  still  have  much  to  learn; 
however,  all  that  we  do  know,  all 
that  we  have  learned,  all  that  we 
can  show  you,  is  freely  offered  to 
you. 

Our  institutions  and  organizations, 
our  schools,  our  laboratories,  our 
workshops,  are  all  open  to  you. 

We  welcome  you  with  open  arms 
— and  as  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  Spanish  language,  we  say  to 
you,  “Es  de  Ud,  Senor” — “What 
we  have  is  yours” — for  we  feel  that 
when  we  cease  to  give,  we  cease 
to  have. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause 
and  the  will  to  collaborate  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fellow-men,  which 
unites  us  this  evening,  will  spread 
its  beneficent  rays  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  earth  long  after  this 
Conference  is  but  a  memory. 


World  Conference  Delegates 

Argentina  Senor  J.  Ulises  Codino,  Director,  Institute  Nacional  de 

Ciegos,  Buenos  Aires. 

Australia  Mr,  H.  Hedger,  Manager,  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  In¬ 

stitute,  Sydney. 

Mr.  Herbert  W,  Thompson,  Honorary  Librarian,  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institute,  Sydney. 

Austria  Herr  Siegfried  Altmann,  Director,  Israelitische  Blinden- 

Institut,  Vienna. 

Fraulein  Olga  HofFnung,  Teacher,  Providentia  Madchen- 
Blindenheim,  Vienna. 

Belgium  Professor  Gerard  Borre,  Institut  National  de  Sourds- 

Muets  et  Aveugles,  Brussels. 

Monsieur  R.  Grenade,  Commercial  Attache  of  the  Belgian 
Embassy,  New  York. 

Bulgaria  Monsieur  V.  Stephanoff,  Director,  Institut  National  des 

Aveugles,  Sofia. 

Canada  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  General  Secretary,  Canadian  National 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Employment,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Librarian,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Chile  Senor  Juan  Escobar,  Professor  Sociedad  Santa  Lucia 

Protectora  de  Ciegos,  Santiago. 

Senor  Pedro  Fajardo,  Professor,  Sociedad  Santa  Lucia 
Protectora  de  Ciegos,  Santiago. 

Senor  Luis  E.  Feliu-Hurtado,  Consul  General,  New  York. 

China  Mr.  George  B.  Fryer,  Superintendent,  Institution  for  the 

Chinese  Blind,  Shanghai. 

Colombia  Seiior  Juan  Antonio  Pardo  Ospina,  Director,  Instituto 

Colombiano  para  Ciegos,  Bogota. 

Cuba  Senor  Augusto  Merchan,  Consul-General,  New  York. 

Czechoslovakia  Dr.  Jaroslav  Novak,  Consul  General,  New  York. 

Mr.  Karel  Stach,  Vice-Consul,  New  York. 

Dr.  Aleksej  Zahof,  Director,  Czechoslovakian  Central 
Care  of  the  Blind,  Prague. 
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Denmark  Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen,  Dansk  Blindesamfund,  Copen¬ 

hagen. 

Egypt  Dr.  Mahmoud  Azmy  el  Kattan,  D.O.M.S.,  D.T.M.  and  H. 

(London),  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Kasr  el  Aini 
Medical  School,  Cairo, 

Dr.  C.  R.  Watson,  President,  American  University  at 
Cairo,  Philadelphia. 

France  Monsieur  Paul  Guinot,  Secretary-General,  Federation 

Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civils,  Paris. 

Monsieur  D,  Lelievre,  Director,  Institution  Regionale 
des  Sourds-Muets  et  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bordeaux. 

Monsieur  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American 
Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  New  York 
and  Paris. 

Professor  Pierre  Villey,  Secretary-General,  Association 
Valentin  Haiiy,  Paris. 

Germany  Dr.  Lothar  Gaebler-Knibbe,  President,  Reichsdeutscher 

Blindenverband,  Berlin. 

Herr  Paul  Grasemann,  Director,  Provinzialblindenanstalt, 
Soest- W  estfalen. 

Dr.  W.  Steinberg,  Professor,  Technische  Hochschule, 
Breslau. 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Syndikus,  Blindenstudienanstalt, 
Marburg-Lahn. 

Great  Britain  Mr.  George  Danby,  General  Manager.  Royal  Glasgow 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General,  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London. 

Lieut.-Colonel  R.  Forbes,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  Inspector,  Scot¬ 
tish  Education  Department,  Edinburgh. 

Capt.  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E.,  Chairman,  St.  Dunstan’s  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  London. 

Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  representing  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  Principal,  Ministry  of  Health. 

Miss  J.  A.  Merivale,  representing  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Superintendent  and  Secretary,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood,  Medical  Officer,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield,  London. 
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Greece  Mrs.  Irene  Lascaridi,  Managing  Director,  Greek  Insti¬ 

tution  for  the  Blind,  Athens. 

Guatemala  Senor  Gonzalo  Allegria,  Secretary,  Consulate  General  of 

Guatemala,  New  York. 

Holland  Dr.  A.  H.  J.  Belzer,  Instituut  Tot  Onderwijs  van  Blinden, 

Amsterdam. 

Hungary  Dr.  Carl  Herodek,  Director,  Blindenanstalt,  Budapest. 

India  Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson,  President  Emeritus,  All-India  Blind 

Relief  Association,  London. 

Mr.  P.  N.  V.  Rau,  Honorary  Secretary,  Indian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Bangalore  City. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Shah,  Principal,  Calcutta  Blind  School, 
Calcutta. 

Irish  Free  State  Mr.  Patrick  J.  Daly,  Vice-Consul,  New  York. 

Italy  Dr.  Cav.  Gino  Chiaramonte,  Counselor,  Ministry  of 

National  Education,  Rome. 

Captain  Aurelio  Nicolodi,  Director,  Unione  Italiana  dei 
Ciechi,  Florence. 

Commendatore  Oreste  Poggiolini,  President,  Federation 
Nazionale  delle  Instituzioni  pro  Cieche,  Florence. 

Professor  Augusto  Romagnoli,  Director,  R.  Scuola  di 
Metodo  per  gli  Educatori  dei  Ciechi,  Rome. 

Japan  Mr.  Umaji  Akiba,  President,  Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind, 

Tokyo. 

Mr.  Norikazu  Hashimura,  President,  Nagoya  City  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb,  Nagoya  City. 

Dr.  Kingo  Kimura,  Director,  Taihoku  Provincial  School 
for  Blind  and  Dumb. 

Mr.  Rutaro  Kimura,  Editor,  Eastern  Braille  Magazine, 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  Tetsutaro  Kumagae,  Pastor,  Japan  Methodist  Church, 
Ube  City. 

Mr.  Kyotaro  Nakamura,  Editor,  Braille  Manichi,  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Henry  Yoshihiro  Tamori,  Masseur,  San  Francisco. 

Mexico  Senor  Ramon  Beteta,  Director,  Educational  and  Survey 

Department,  United  Charities  and  Welfare,  Mexico 
City. 

Senor  Alejandro  Meza,  Secretary-General,  Associacion 
Ignacio  Trigueros,  Mexico  City. 

New  Zealand  Mr.  Clutha  N.  Mackenzie,  Director,  Jubilee  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Auckland. 

Norway  Herr  Halfdan  Karterud,  Professor,  Dalens  Blindeskolc, 

Nidaros. 
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Peru  Dr.  Jose  Rivera. 

Poland  Dr.  W.  Dolanski,  Warsaw. 

Major  Edwin  Wagner,  Member  of  the  Seym;  Chairman, 
Association  of  Blind  Soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army, 
Warsaw. 

Herr  Michal  Wawryznowski,  Member  of  the  Seym;  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education,  Warsaw. 

Roumania  Dr.  Constantin  Paul,  Director,  Azilului  de  Orbi  “Regina 

Elisabeth,”  Bucharest. 

South  Africa  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Blaxall,  member  of  the  National  Council 
for  the  Blind  of  South  Africa. 

Spain  Dr.  Miguel  Merida  Nicolich,  Director,  Instituto  Municipal 

para  Ciegos  y  Sordos-Mudos,  Malaga. 

Sweden  Herr  Alrik  Lundberg,  De  Blindas  Fdrening,  Stockholm. 

Herr  Ernst  Retsler,  De  Blindas  Forening,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland  Mrs.  Harrison  Eustis,  “L’Oeil  qui  Voit,”  Mont  Pelerin, 
Vevey. 

Fraulein  Margaret  Schaffer,  Secretary,  Bernischer  Blin- 
denfursorgeverein,  Berne. 

Turkey  Mr.  Luther  R.  Fowle,  Constantinople. 

United  States  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  Bramhall,  Director,  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caldwell,  Superintendent,  Louisiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell,  Executive  Director,  Mis¬ 
souri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Missouri. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  New  York. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Chappie,  President,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind ;  Superintendent,  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Phys¬ 
ically  Handicapped,  Cleveland  Conference  for  Edu¬ 
cational  Co-operation,  Ohio. 
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United  States 
(Continued) 


Miss  Helen  J.  Coffin,  Supervisor,  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  President,  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers,  American  Braille  Press,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Emma  N.  Delfino,  Librarian,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis,  Superintendent,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  President,  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home  Teacher,  California  State 
Library,  California. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French,  Principal,  California  School  for  the 
Blind,  California. 

Mr.  Calvin  S.  Glover,  President,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind;  Executive  Secretary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Ohio. 

Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite,  Librarian,  Department  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  Public  Library,  New  York. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  William  A.  Hadley,  Principal,  Hadley  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Executive  Secretary,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Editor,  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Hooper,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Immeln,  Director  of  Social  Service,  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent,  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  McAloney,  Superintendent,  Colorado 
School  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Colorado. 

Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,  Sight-Saving  and 
Braille  Classes,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York. 
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United  States  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland 
(Continued)  Society  for  the  Blind,  Ohio. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Secretary-General,  American  Braille 
Press,  New  York  and  Paris. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Braille  Printing  Department, 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Business  Manager,  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director,  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Principal,  New  York  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  Superintendent,  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  Tennessee. 


Yugoslavia  Monsieur  Velyko  Ramadanovitch,  Director,  LTnstitut 
d’Aveugles  Roi  Alexandre  I-er,  Zemun. 

Monsieur  RadoyeYankovitch,  Consul  General,  NewYork. 


Guests  of  the  World  Conference 


Australia 

Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Sydney. 

Belgium 

Mile.  Gabrielle  Borre,  Brussels. 

Canada 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Baker,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Richard  Myers,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Sherman  C.  Swift,  Toronto. 

Denmark 

Frau  Ernst  Jorgenson,  Copenhagen. 

France 

Mme.  Paul  Guinot,  Paris. 

Mme.  G.  L.  Raverat,  Paris. 

M.  Daniel  Villey,  Caen. 

Germany 

Fraulein  Gertrud  Leithoflf,  Berlin 

Herr  Hermann  Muller,  Editor,  Der  Blindenfreund, 
Barby-am-Elbe. 

Herr  Inspektor  Hermann  Schwerdt,  Landes-Wohlfahrts- 
und  Jugendamt,  Berlin. 

Great  Britain 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  Principal,  Worcester  College  for  the 
Blind,  Worcester. 

Mrs.  George  Danby,  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Ian  Fraser,  London. 

Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood,  London. 
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Great  Britain 
(Continued) 


Irish  Free  State 

Italy 


Japan 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Poland 

Spain 

Sweden 


Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths,  R.N.,  Principal,  Royal  School  for 
the  Blind,  Leatherhead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Halliday,  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
Blind,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  G.  F.  McCleary,  Ministry  of  Health,  London. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Markham,  M.P.,  Museums  Association,  London. 

Miss  B.  Matthey,  London. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Starling,  Birmingham. 

Councilor  Peter  P.  Brady,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Irish 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary,  Irish  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Dublin. 

Dott.  Elena  Romagnoli  Coletta,  Directress,  Ospizio  Mar- 
gherita  di  Savoia  per  i  Ciechi,  Rome. 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri,  Florence. 

Signorina  Lina  Poggiolini,  Florence. 

Signor  Alessandro  Romnauldi,  Florence. 

Mr.  A.  Mabuchi,  Director,  Mabuchi  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Yokusaka. 

Senora  Beteta,  Mexico  City. 

Sehor  Esteban  Larranaga,  Associacion  Ignacio  Trigueros, 
Mexico  City. 

Mr.  H.  Morton,  Auckland. 

Herr  K.  Rovde,  Nidaros. 

Mme.  Dolanski,  Warsaw. 

Senor  Vera  B.  de  Merida,  Malaga. 

Herr  S.  Lundberg,  Stockholm. 


GUESTS  OF  HONOR 

Lady  Francis  Campbell 

Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 


Miss  Helen  Keller 


Who’s  Who  at  the  World  Conference 


Mr.  George  L.  Raverat 

Mr.  Raverat  is  Secretary-General 
of  the  American  Braille  Press  for  War 
and  Civilian  Blind,  located  in  Paris. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Paris 
and  received  his  B.A.  degree  from 
the  Jesuit  College  there.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  newspaper  work  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  when  he  joined 
the  French  army  as  a  private.  He 
had  been  promoted  to  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  by  the  time  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  and  he  became  a 
liaison  officer  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force,  attached  to 
the  French  War  Office. 

During  the  war  the  American 
Braille  Press  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  printing  embossed 
literature  for  those  blinded  in  the 
war.  Later,  Mr.  Raverat  was  made 

Editor’s  Note:  Biographies  of  other  World  Con¬ 
ference  Delegates  appeared  in  the  March,  1931, 
issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 


Mr.  George  L.  Raverat, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  and  Program 


Secretary-General  and  the  scope  of 
the  Press  was  enlarged  to  include 
the  printing  of  books,  music  and 
periodicals  for  all  those  without 
sight.  It  now  issues  a  great  quantity 
of  braille  in  several  languages  to 
thousands  of  readers  in  many  lands, 
and  in  some  cases  the  magazines 
which  come  from  the  American 
Braille  Press  are  the  only  embossed 
periodicals  published  in  these  lan¬ 
guages. 

As  Secretary-General  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Braille  Press,  Mr.  Raverat  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters'  of  an 
international  conference  which  met 
in  Paris  in  1929  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  a  standard  braille 
music  code  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  music  printed  in  one 
country  to  be  used  in  others. 

Mr.  Raverat  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 
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Captain  E.  A.  Baker 


Captain  E.  A.  Baker* 

Captain  Baker  received  his  B.Sc. 
degree  in  electrical  engineering  from 
Queen’s  University  (Kingston, 
Ontario)  shortly  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War.  He  enlisted  with 
the  Sixth  Field  Company  of  the 
Canadian  Engineers  and  proceeded 
overseas  as  a  lieutenant.  A  wound 
resulted  in  his  total  blindness  in 
October,  1915,  and  thereafter  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
and  awarded  the  Military  Cross  and 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  After  training 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  London  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  and  was  engaged 
for  two  years  with  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  On¬ 
tario,  leaving  that  position  in  1918 
to  take  charge  of  all  training  and 
welfare  provisions  for  blinded  Ca¬ 
nadian  soldiers. 

Captain  Baker  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  since 

*BliDd 


1920  has  been  its  General  Secretary. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Personnel  and  Program  for  the 
World  Conference. 


Professor  Umaji  Akiba 

Professor  Akiba,  Director  of  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  since 


Professor  Umaji  Akiba 


1928,  was  for  several  years  a  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Tokyo  College  for 
Teachers.  From  this  work  he  was 
called  into  the  field  of  education 
of  the  blind  in  1924,  serving  for  two 
years  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  of 
which  he  is  now  Director.  In  1926 
the  Government  directed  Professor 
Akiba  to  travel  in  the  United  States 
and  European  countries  to  study 
methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  He  took 
the  Harvard  Course  under  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Allen  and  pursued  psycholog¬ 
ical  studies  at  Harvard  University. 
The  second  year  of  his  studies  was 
spent  in  Europe  and  on  his  return  to 
Tokyo  in  May,  1928,  he  was  ap- 
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Montaigne,  Les  Sources  d’Idees  au 
XVI  Sikcle,  and  Ronsard.  Always 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
he  has  contributed  notably  to  the  study 
of  the  social  and  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness  in  his  books  La  Pedagogie 
des  Aveugles,  L’Aveugle  dans  le 
Monde  des  Voyants,  and  Le  Monde 
des  Aveugles.  An  English  translation 
of  the  last  named  has  recently  been 
published  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Villey  is  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  World  Conference. 


pointed  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Akiba  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Personnel  and  Program 
of  the  World  Conference. 


Professor  Pierre  Villey* 

Professor  Villey  was  born  in 
Caen,  France,  in  1879,  and  lost  his 
sight  when  he  was  four  years  of 
age.  Sent  to  school  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  he  received  a  number  of  honors 
awarded  for  excellence  in  scholar¬ 
ship.  He  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
Literature  from  the  Ecole  Normale 


Herr  Alrik  Lundberg* 

Herr  Lundberg  was  born  in 
Stockholm,  in  1867.  In  his  eleventh 
year  he  lost  his  sight  as  the  result 


Professor  Pierre  Villey 

Superieure  and  was  appointed  profes- 
.sor  of  French  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  going 
from  there  to  the  University  of  Caen, 
where  he  now  holds  a  professorship. 

Professor  Villey  has  devoted 
much  study  to  the  literature  of 
sixteenth  century  France  and  has 
published,  among  other  books,  Les 
Sources  et  I’Evolution  des  Essais  de 


Herr  Alrik  Lundberg 


( 
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of  an  accident,  but  continued  his 
education  at  school  with  sighted 
children  and  under  the  instruction 
of  tutors.  He  acquired  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages  which  has 
proved  useful  to  him  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Sweden  at  numerous 
conferences  on  work  for  the  blind.  His 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  has  been 
for  many  years  identified  with  De 
Blindas  Forening  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1889.  He  was  made  a 
director  of  this  association  in  1891 
and  since  1902  has  been  its  president. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  rais¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
association,  and  its  assets  now  in¬ 
clude  administrative  buildings,  a 
training  center  for  sightless  crafts¬ 
men,  and  workshops  and  salesrooms 
in  several  cities. 

De  Blindas  Forening  also  has  a 
library  of  7,000  volumes  of  embossed 
type.  In  1895  Herr  Lundberg  had 
an  important  part  in  the  founding 
of  De  Blindas  Veckoblad,  a  weekly 
review  for  the  blind  which  is  sent 
free  to  sightless  readers  throughout 
Sweden. 

In  1917  Herr  Lundberg  was  made 
a  reporting  member  of  the  Crown 
Princess  Margaret’s  Committee  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  and  was  one  of 
three  experts  appointed  in  1920  to 
formulate  a  program  for  further 
development  in  the  work.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Tomteboda  and  of  several 
organizations  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  blind. 

Herr  Lundberg  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Personnel  and 
Program  of  the  World  Conference. 


M.  Gerard  Borre’*' 

M.  Gerard  Borre  lost  his  sight  in 
early  childhood  and  was  educated 
at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Woluwe-St-Lambert,  Belgium.  After 
completing  his  course  there  he  entered 
the  conservatory  of  music  at  Ghent. 
There  was  little  or  no  braille  music 
available  in  Belgium  at  that  time 
(1895),  and  M.  Borre  was  the  first 
sightless  person  to  follow  successfully 
the  courses  in  piano  and  organ  at  the 
Ghent  conservatory.  In  1900,  he  was 
awarded  the  conservatory’s  first  prize 
in  piano  playing,  and  later  won  prizes 
in  harmony,  organ  playing  and 
counterpoint.  As  director  of  three 
choral  societies  from  1902  to  1914, 
he  made  use  of  a  number  of  his  own 
compositions  for  piano  and  choir. 
Since  1907  he  has  been  professor  of 
music  and  piano  tuning  at  the  In- 
stitut  Provincial  des  Aveugles. 

M.  Borre  has  for  many  years  been 
actively  interested  in  work  for  the 


M.  Gerard  Borr6 
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blind.  He  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  union  of  blind  musi¬ 
cians  and  piano  tuners  (about  1900), 
and  since  1907  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federation  of  Belgian 
Blind.  At  his  suggestion  the  Union 
of  Blind  Workers  was  reorganized 
in  1917,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  over  the  office  of  secretary  of 
that  organization.  Several  years 
later  he  founded  the  Council  of 
Piano  Tuners  of  Belgium.  When  in 
1925  the  Ministry  of  Justice  created 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  M.  Borre  was  made 
a  member.  In  1927  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Braille  League,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  fusion  of  this  society  with 
the  Union  of  Blind  Workers  was 
brought  about. 

M.  Borre  is  also  a  member  of  two 
associations  for  the  blind  in  the 
Flemish  section  of  Belgium,  the 
“Opbeuring”  at  Ghent  and  the  “Licht 


Mr.  Henry  Hedger 


eti  Liefde”  at  Bruges,  and  is  Belgian 
correspondent  for  the  American 
Braille  Press. 

Mr.  Henry  Hedger 

Mr.  Hedger  has  been  Manager  of 
the  Sydney  Industrial  Blind  Insti¬ 
tution  since  1893,  and  was  for  thir¬ 
teen  years  before  that  time  a  teacher 
at  the  Institution.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  administration  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  the  teaching 
of  various  handcrafts,  which  enabled 
many  sightless  persons  in  Australia 
to  become  self-supporting. 

In  1902,  Mr.  Hedger  attended  the 
International  Congress  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Blind  which  met  in  Brussels  and 
thereafter  spent  some  time  visiting 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  order  to 
gather  information  of  value  to  his 
work  in  Sydney. 

The  late  war  greatly  Increased  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Hedger  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  a  member  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Training  Board  under  the 
Repatriation  Department,  and  the 
training  of  blinded  soldiers  was 
carried  on  apace. 

During  the  year  1923  Mr.  Hedger 
patented  several  frames  which  he 
had  invented  for  improving  the 
shape  of  various  kinds  of  baskets. 
He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  frame 
for  mat-making  which  is  especially 
useful  to  home  workers.  His  book. 
Employment  of  the  Blind,  is  widely 
known  as  a  source  of  information 
concerning  trades  practicable  for 
the  sightless  in  workshops  and  at 
home. 
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Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte 


Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte 

Dr.  Gino  Chiaramonte  is  head 
of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  National 
Education,  a  position  which  includes 
the  supervision  of  schools  for  the 
blind  and  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  their  academic  education.  He 
has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  this  subject,  and  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  the  compulsory 
education  of  blind  children  in  Italy. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Henderson 

Mr.  Henderson  is  the  founder  of 
the  societies  known  in  India  as 
“Blind  Relief  Associations,”  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  is  the  prevention  of 
blindness  or  its  cure  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  He  was  president  of  the  All- 
India  Blind  Relief  Association  under 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  has 
worked  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  in  India  for 


the  past  seventeen  or  eighteen  years! 
Since  his  retirement  from  the  Civil 
Service  in  1928,  Mr.  Henderson  has 
made  yearly  visits  from  England  to 
India  to  carry  on  his  work  in  India. 
He  has  written  on  this  subject  two 
jjamphlets.  Blindness  in  India  and 
The  Work  of  Blindness  Prevention. 

Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen’*' 

Herr  Jorgensen  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Copenhagen,  and  at  Worces¬ 
ter  College  for  the  Blind  (England). 
He  also  attended  the  University  of 
London  where  he  passed  the  exam¬ 
ination  for  teachers  of  foreign 
languages.  After  his  return  to  Den¬ 
mark,  Herr  Jorgensen  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  the 
Blind  until  1928,  when  he  was 
elected  chairman  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Danish  Association  for 
the  Blind. 


Herr  Ernst  Jorgensen 
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-  Herr  Ernst  Retsler* 

Herr  Retsler  received  his  early 
education  at  a  school  for  the  blind, 
was  graduated  from  a  secondary 
school  in  Stockholm  and  entered 
the  University  of  Stockholm  to  take 
up  the  study  of  law.  As  part  of  his 
course  he  spent  some  time  at  the 
Blindenstudienanstalt  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Marburg-Lahn,  where  he 
studied  Roman  law.  In  1924  he 
passed  his  examination  for  the 
Judicial  Faculty.  He  was  then 
appointed  counselor  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  at  Tomteboda, 
for  which  institution  he  made  a 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  blind 
throughout  Sweden.  Herr  Retsler 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  for 
the  Blind  since  1919,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  director 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Association. 


Herr  Ernst  Retsler 


Mr.  Herbert  W.  Thompson 


Mr.  Herbert  W.  Thompson* 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr. 
Thompson  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  connected  with  the  Sydney 
Industrial  Blind  Institution.  After 
losing  his  sight  Mr.  Thompson 
learned  handcrafts,  typewriting  and 
the  reading  and  writing  of  embossed 
type  at  the  Sydney  Institution,  and 
was  in  1910  appointed  Home 
Teacher  and  Librarian  there.  In 
addition  to  supervising  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  the  library 
of  13,000  volumes,  Mr.  Thompson 
as  a  Home  Teacher  visited  blind 
persons  throughout  New  South 
Wales,  often  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  to  discover  new  cases  and  to 
give  assistance  or  instruction.  Dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  war  his  teaching 
included  also  the  instruction  of 
blinded  soldiers. 


'Blind. 
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In  consequence  of  increased  de¬ 
mands  on  the  library,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  resigned  in  1924  his  position  as 
Home  Teacher  and  since  then  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  to  the  office 
of  Librarian. 


Rev.  E.  H.  Griffiths 


Rev.  Edward  Harry  Griffiths,  R.N. 

Mr.  Griffiths,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead, 
Surrey,  is  connected  also  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  institutions  for  the  Blind 
in  England.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
Blind  Employment  Factory,  London; 
the  South  London  Institute  for  the 
Blind ;  the  Home  for  Blind  Women, 
Effingham,  Surrey ;  and  the  York 
Road  Hostel  for  Blind  Men,  London. 

Mr.  Griffiths  was  ordained  in  1912 
and  received  a  teaching  certificate  from 
the  Board  of  Education  in  1913.  After 
a  year’s  teaching  he  became  an  assis¬ 
tant  priest  in  Edmonton  (London 
Diocese),  but  left  this  post  to  serve 


as  a  chaplain  with  the  British  forces 
in  France  during  1917-1918.  He  was 
a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy  from 
1919  to  1925,  and  in  1926  entered 
work  for  the  blind  as  Principal  of 
the  school  at  Leatherhead.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  and  has  published  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  education  and  training 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind. 

Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie’*^ 

Mr.  Mackenzie  lost  his  sight 
while  serving  with  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Expeditionary  Force  in  Egypt, 
during  the  war,  and  was  sent  to 
London  for  training  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  In  1916,  while  still  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  started  The  Chronicles  of  the 
N.  Z.  E.  F.,  a  journal  for  the  New 
Zealand  troops  in  England  and  the 
various  theatres  of  war.  The  jour¬ 
nal  proved  a  great  success  and  kept 
him  busy  until  the  close  of  the  war. 


Mr.  Clutha  Mackenzie 
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Upon  his  return  to  New  Zealand, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  became  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  the  blinded 
soldiers  there,  acting  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  later 
turned  his  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  civilian  blind  as  well.  In  1922 
he  was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the 
Jubilee  Institute  at  Auckland,  and 
in  1926  became  Director  of  that 
organization. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Forbes 

Lieutenant-Colonel  R,  Forbes, 
D.S.O.,  M.C.,  was  a  teacher  from 
1911  to  1914,  when  he  joined  the 
British  army  and  was  given  com¬ 
mand  of  a  battalion  in  France.  For 
his  war  service  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Or¬ 
der  and  the  Military  Cross.  At 
the  close  of  the  War  he  returned  to 
the  teaching  profession  as  Head 
Master  of  a  school  in  Angus  (Scot¬ 
land).  In  1921  he  was  appointed  to 


Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Forbes 


the  service  of  the  Scottish  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  and  is  at  present 
the  Department’s  Inspector  of  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Special  Schools  and  of 
Central  Institutions  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  throughout  Scot¬ 
land. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday 


Mr.  W.  R.  Halliday* 

Mr.  Halliday  was  born  in  South 
Africa  but  in  early  youth  came  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School.  In 
1920  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mission 
to  the  Out-Door  Blind,  Glasgow,  as 
a  home  teacher. 

Mr.  Halliday  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe,  visiting  institutions 
for  the  blind.  He  has  served  on  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Scottish 
Federation  of  Institutions  and  Soci¬ 
eties  for  the  Blind,  the  Scottish  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Teachers,  and  the 
Scottish  Branch  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Harrison  Eustis 

Mrs.  Eustis,  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  Switzerland,  is  a  native  of 
Philadelphia.  At  “Fortunate  Fields,” 
Mont  Pelerin,  she  maintains  a  train¬ 
ing  station  for  German  shepherd 
dogs,  where  she  trains  dogs  for 
service  in  the  Swiss  Army.  In  1928 
Mrs.  Eustis  created  two  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  dogs  as  guides 
for  the  blind,  one  “rOeil  qui  Voit,” 
at  Vevey,  Switzerland,  where  in¬ 
structors  for  this  work  are  also 
trained ;  the  other,  “The  Seeing 
Eye”  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Eustis  is  President  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  both  schools.  “The 
Seeing  Eye,”  both  here  and  abroad, 
has  been  instrumental  in  interest¬ 
ing  organizations  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  sightless  individuals  in  the 
value  of  dogs  as  guides. 

At  the  International  Pre-Congress 
of  the  Blind  at  Vienna,  July,  1929, 


Mrs.  Eustis  was  made  chairman  of 
a  commission  to  study  the  use  and 
practicability  of  dogs  as  guides  for 
the  blind,  the  report  to  be  made  at 
the  World  Conference. 


Dr.  Aieksej  Z&hof 


Dr.  Aieksej  Zahor 

Dr.  Zahof,  graduate  in  medicine 
from  the  Charles’  Czech  University 
at  Prague,  has  been  since  1924 
president  of  the  Czechoslovak  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind.  He  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  Czech  Society  of  Medical  Spe¬ 
cialists  and  of  the  Prague  Section 
of  the  Czech  Central  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  1930,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Social  Institute  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  He  has 
published  several  treatises  on  medi¬ 
cine  and  ophthalmology  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  essays  on  state  medical 
organizations  and  on  the  social  and 
medical  care  of  the  blind. 
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Dr.  Carl  Herodek 

Dr.  Herodek  is  Director  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  (Jozef  Nador 
Institute)  in  Budapest.  When  he 
took  over  the  office  in  1905  his  first 
task  was  to  build  up  the  enrollment 
of  the  Institute  so  that  it  would  in¬ 
clude  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
blind  children  in  Hungary.  Dr. 
Herodek’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  from  94  to  223,  the 
present  enrollment.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  curriculum  has  been  revised 
and  a  printing  plant  added  to  the 


Dr.  Carl  Herodek 


school’s  equipment.  In  1907  a 
kindergarten  department  was  opened 
and  funds  were  raised  to  start  a 
braille  library  for  the  school.  The 
Institute  now  has  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  for  feeble-minded  children  and 
a  department  for  the  deaf-blind.  In 
1928  the  first  sight-saving  class  in 
Hungary  was  founded  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Herodek  has  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  in  order  to  study  schools 
in  other  countries.  He  is  president 
of  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  and  has  been 
decorated  by  his  government  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  services. 

Herr  Halfdan  Kartenid’*’ 

Herr  Karterud  received  his  early 
training  in  music  and  languages  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Oslo, 
Norway.  He  also  studied  music  at 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Oslo 
and  passed  the  examination  for 
organists  there  in  1912.  The  three 
years  following  he  spent  at  Elverum 
Normal  College  and,  in  1917,  he  was 
appointed  as  a  teacher  at  the  Dalens 
Blindeskole,  Nidaros.  In  this  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  done  much  to  advance 
the  study  of  music  at  the  school. 
Recently  he  has  directed  the  work 
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Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk 


M.  Vasil  Stephano£F 

M.  Vasil  Stephanoff 

Monsieur  Stephanoff  is  director 
of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Sofia,  Bulgaria.  He  took  a  four- 
year  course  in  philosophy  and 
pedagogy  at  the  State  University  in 
Sofia  after  his  graduation  from  the 
State  Normal  School,  and  has  served 
for  thirty  years  under  the  State 
Department  of  Education  as  a  high 
school  professor,  high  school  direc¬ 
tor,  county  inspector  for  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


of  the  Norwegian  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  publishing  Norwegian 
music  in  braille.  Herr  Karterud  has 
long  been  interested  in  welfare  work 
for  the  blind,  having  been  in  1919- 
1920,  chairman  of  the  Norwegian 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  since 
1922,  chairman  of  the  Association 
for  the  Blind  of  Northern  Norway. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk* 

Mr.  Clunk  is  a  native  of  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  preparatory  to  entering  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University.  After  his 
loss  of  sight  in  1919  he  did  some 
volunteer  work  with  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  with  which 
he  later  became  officially  connected. 
He  left  Cleveland  in  1920  to  become 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  Society  for  the  Blind  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  position  until  1928. 
During  this  time  he  studied  law  at 
the  Youngstown  School  of  Law  and 


passed  the  State  Bar  Examination 
in  1925.  He  went  to  Toronto  in 
May,  1928,  to  accept  the  position  of 
National  Supervisor  of  Industrial 
Employment  for  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  where 
he  has  developed  a  placement  serv¬ 
ice  which  reaches  from  coast  to 
coast  and  includes  both  factory  jobs 
and  small  business  enterprises. 


Blind 
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Dr.  Wlodzimierz  Dolanski’*' 

Dr.  Dolanski,  representative  of 
Poland  at  the  World  Conference, 
showed  great  musical  talent  at  an 
early  age.  When  he  was  ten  years 
old  an  accident  deprived  him  of  his 
sight  and  of  his  right  arm,  but  his 
enthusiasm  for  music  was  undimin¬ 
ished,  and  he  devoted  to  music 
many  hours  a  day  during  his  four 


Dr.  W.  Dolanski 


years  of  study  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  He  was  later  assisted  by 
“Carmen  Sylva,”  then  queen  of 
Roumania,  to  continue  his  training 
as  a  musician  until  he  was  proficient 
enough  to  give  a  public  concert. 
This  was  such  a  success  that  he  had 
planned  to  undertake  a  concert  tour 
of  Europe,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  from  carrying 
out  this  plan.  Dr.  Dolanski  was  also 
greatly  interested  in  mathematics, 
and  in  1922  he  compiled  a  series  of 
mathematical  tests.  Two  years  later 


he  received  from  his  government  a 
scholarship  which  enabled  him  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  psychology.  He  has 
written  a  work  on  experimental 
psychology,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Arts  in  psychology. 

M.  Donatien  Lelievre 

M.  Lelievre  has  been  identified 
with  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
France  since  1902,  when  he  became 
a  professor  at  the  Institution 
Departmental  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
at  Nantes.  In  1907,  he  went  to  the 
Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles  at 
Bordeaux  and  served  as  a  teacher 
there  until  1922,  when  he  became 
Director  of  the  Institution  Regionale 
des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  (Bordeaux).  M.  Lelievre 
is  an  officer  of  the  French  Academy. 


M.  Donatien  Lelievre 
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Herr  Hermann  Schwerdt 


Herr  Hermann  Muller 


Herr  Schwerdt,  guest  at  the 
World  Conference,  is  Director  of  the 
placement  bureau  for  the  blind  in 
Berlin,  his  native  city.  He  served 
with  the  German  army  in  Russia  until 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  he  was  in¬ 
valided  out  of  service.  After  the  War 
he  became  engaged  in  work  for  vet¬ 
erans,  being  especially  interested  in 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight.  Marked 
ability  in  this  work  led  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1920  to  the  post  of  Director 
of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
War  and  Adult  Civilian  Blind  of  the 
City  of  Berlin.  Under  his  direction 
sixteen  hundred  sightless  men  and 
women  have,  since  1921,  been  placed 
in  occupations  which  have  made  them 
self-supporting.  Herr  Schwerdt  has 
published  a  report  of  these  placements, 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  this  phase  of  work 
for  the  blind. 


Herr  Muller,  guest  at  the  World 
Conference,  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  at  the  Provinzial- 
Blindenanstalt  in  Halle-am-Saale, 
Germany,  where  he  was  an  instructor 
from  1902  to  1926.  In  1913  he  passed 
the  examination  for  directors  of 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  since  1926 
has  been  Director  of  the  Provinzial- 
Blindenanstalt  in  Barby-am-Elbe. 

From  1920  to  1925,  Herr  Muller 
served  as  President  of  the  German 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the 


Herr  Hermann  Miiller 

Blind,  and  in  August,  1930,  was  again 
chosen  for  that  office.  Since  1924  he 
has  edited  Der  Blindenfreund,  the 
professional  magazine  for  work  for 
the  blind  in  Germany. 

In  1924  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Arrangements 
of  the  first  Conference  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind,  and  since  August, 
1930,  has  again  filled  that  position. 


Herr  Hermann  Schwerdt 
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ment  and  normal  school,  it  includes 
a  workshop  and  a  printing  depart¬ 
ment  which  issues  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  in  Chinese  braille  and  prints 
books  and  other  literature.  As  a 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  education  of 
the  Chinese  blind,  of  whom  more 
than  a  million  are  in  need  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Fryer  has  a  tremendous 
task  on  his  hands.  He  is  interested 
also  in  the  deaf,  for  whom  he  has 
a  private  school,  and  in  all  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
Chinese  children. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett 
Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett,  M.A.  (Oxford), 
has  been  for  six  years  in  charge  of 
the  Department  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  a  bureau  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  He  entered  the  Civil 
Service  in  1903  and  some  years 
later  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
in  1919  became  the  Ministry  of 
Health. 


Mr.  George  B.  Fryer 

ing  the  five  years  following  his  stay 
in  America  he  organized  and  built 
•the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind,  which  he  is  now  reorganizing 
in  his  endeavor  to  make  it  a  model 
school  for  the  whole  of  China.  The 
Institution  expects  to  have  about 
300  pupils,  including  both  blind  and 
deaf,  when  completed.  Besides  its 
academic  department,  music  depart-  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett 


Mr.  George  B.  Fryer 

Mr.  George  B.  Fryer  became  in¬ 
terested  in  work  for  the  blind  twenty 
years  ago,  when  his  father.  Dr.  John 
Fryer,  founded  the  Institution  for 
the  Chinese  Blind  by  donating  funds 
for  land,  buildings,  and  endowment. 

Although  Mr.  Fryer  knew  China 
and  the  Chinese,  he  knew  but  little 
about  the  blind.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  America  where  he  spent 
six  months  in  the  California  School, 
six  months  at  Overbrook,  and  three 
weeks  at  Perkins  Institution.  Dur- 
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Senor  Pardo  Ospina 


Seffor  Pardo  Ospina  * 

Senor  Don  Juan  Antonio  Pardo 
Ospina  was  born  in  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia,  in  1902.  He  was  the  only 
son  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
and  the  early  death  of  his  parents 
left  his  sisters  in  his  care.  He  was 
educated  in  the  private  schools  of 
Colombia,  and  upon  losing  his  sight 
in  1925,  he  dedicated  himself  to  the 
task  of  securing  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  of  his  country. 
Using  his  own  means  he  founded, 
in  1926,  the  Instituto  Colombiano 
para  Ciegos,  which  was  housed  in 
a  private  residence  given  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  following  year  the 
national  government  granted  its  aid 
to  the  institution  which  then  be¬ 
came  a  unit  under  the  National 
Ministry  of  Education.  Through 
Senor  Pardo  Ospina’s  untiring  ef¬ 
forts  sufficient  funds  have  been 
raised  to  build  and  equip  beautiful 
and  up-to-date  quarters  for  the  in¬ 


stitution,  which  includes  academic 
and  manual  training  departments 
and  a  workshop. 

Major  Edwin  Wagner* 

Major  Wagner  entered  the  Polish 
Army  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  major,  being  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  When  Poland 
was  at  war  with  the  Red  Army  of 


Major  Edwin  Wagner 


Russia  in  1920,  Major  Wagner  was 
blinded  in  battle  and  taken  as  a 
prisoner  into  Russia,  where  he  was 
held  for  a  year.  Upon  his  return 
to  Poland  he  organized  the  Polish 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  was  later 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  War  Veterans,  which 
takes  care  of  blinded  and  otherwise 
disabled  soldiers,  at  Lwow.  Major 
Wagner  is  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Parliament  and  represented  his  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  World  Conference. 
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Rev.  Arthur  William  Blaxall 

Mr.  Blaxall  is  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  South 
Africa.  He  was  Organizing  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Cape  Committee  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Primary  Or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Provisional  Alhtone 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Cape  Prov¬ 
ince.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 


M.  Paul  Guinot 


Herr  Michal  Wawryznowski 
'Herr  Wawryznowski  is  Inspector 
of  Special  Schools  under  the  Polish 
Ministry  of  Education,  among  which 
schools  are  six  institutions  for  blind 
children.  He  served  in  the  Polish 
Army  during  the  late  War  and  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher.  Re¬ 
cently  elected  to  his  second  term  in 
the  Polish  Parliament,  Herr  Waw¬ 
ryznowski  was  an  official  representa- 


Herr  Michal  Wawryznowski 

tive  of  his  government  at  the  World 
Conference.  He  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


visional  National  Council  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  modern  methods  in  work 
for  the  blind,  particularly  as  regards 
their  educational  and  social  welfare. 

M.  Paul  Guinot* 

M.  Guinot  was  born  at  Mirecourt. 
France,  in  1884,  and  was  a  drafts¬ 
man  before  losing  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  He  entered  the 
School  of  Massage  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Valentin  Haiiy  in  1910,  where 
he  received  his  diploma  after  a 
year’s  work.  Since  its  foundation  in 
1917  he  has  been  Director  of  the 
Etablissment  Professional  et  Cli- 
matique  d’Aveugles,  formerly  a 
school  for  the  re-education  of  blinded 
soldiers,  in  Southern  France.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Civilian  Blind,  of 
which  he  is  now  Secretary-General, 
and  of  its  monthly  publication, 
La  Voix  dei  Aveugles. 
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Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood’*' 
Miss  Greenwood,  guest  at  the 
World  Conference,  was  born  in 
Canada  and  received  her  training  as 
a  nurse  there.  Entering  the  field  of 


Miss  Mary  Hamar  Greenwood 


nursing  from  the  administrative 
side,  she  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Jewish  Hospital  and  School  for 
Nurses  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  de¬ 
voted  many  years  to  her  work  there. 
She  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
education  of  nurses  and  in  Red 
Cross  work  and  was  at  one  time 
President  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  Education.  She  lost  her 
sight  through  an  accident,  and  since 
1914  has  made  her  home  in  England 
where  she  is  engaged  in  work  among 
blind  veterans  and  is  a  member  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  Executive  Council. 

Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield’*' 

Dr.  Whitfield,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  widely 
known  as  a  violinist.  He  was  in 
Vienna  as  English  secretary  to  an 
Austrian  firm  when  failing  sight  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  up  this  work  and 
he  decided  to  study  music  with  a  view 
to  a  professional  career.  In  1912  he 
took  the  Austrian  State  Diploma  for 
teachers  of  music.  After  two  years 
as  a  teacher  and  concert  musician  in 
Austria,  he  was  forced  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  War  to  return  to  England.  He 
toured  with  St.  Dunstan’s  Blind  Mu- 


Dr.  Ernest  Whitfield 


sicians’  Concert  Party  and  later  was 
leader  of  an  orchestra  in  London.  In 
1922,  successful  recitals  in  several 
Continental  cities  were  followed  by  an 
illness  which  compelled  Dr.  Whitfield 
to  give  up  concert  work.  He  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  economics 
and  related  subjects,  and  in  1928  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London. 
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Dr.  Jose  Rivera 

Dr.  Rivera  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  San  Marco,  Lima, 
Peru,  and  has  done  post-graduate 
work,  specializing  in  pathology,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School 
and  at  Columbia  University.  He 
was  the  official  delegate  from  Peru 
to  the  first  Pan-American  Congress 
of  Journalists,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ingfton  in  1926,  and  is  now  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  for  the  Peruvian 
Press  Association.  He  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  government 
of  Peru  at  the  World  Conference. 


Dr.  Jos£  Rivera 


Senor  Alejandro  Meza’*‘ 

Senor  Meza  was  bom  in  Mexico 
City,  where  he  now  holds  the  position 
of  Secretary-General  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Ignacio  Trigfueros,  the  national 
organization  for  the  blind  of  Mexico. 
He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  seven, 
and  his  education  included  thorough 


training  as  a  musician.  He  became 
not  only  an  accomplished  pianist  but 
also  a  composer  of  note,  having  writ¬ 
ten  music  for  piano  and  orchestra  and 
a  number  of  songs.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  work  for  the  blind  and 
to  study  of  conditions  affecting  them. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood 

Dr.  Underwood,  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  received  his 
medical  training  at  the  University  of 
London  and  University  College  Hos¬ 
pital.  During  the  War  he  served  as  a 
medical  officer  in  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  in  France  and  in  India, 
and  since  1920  has  held  various  ap¬ 
pointments  in  public  health  and  school 
medical  work.  He  has  been  with 
the  Board  of  Education  since  1925. 

Dr.  Underwood  is  a  member  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Underwood 
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Mr.  Yoshihiro  Tamori* 

Mr.  Tamori  was  born  in  Japan 
and  educated  there  as  a  masseur. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1919, 
being  twenty  years  old  at  that  time. 
He  spent  one  year  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  and  during  that 
time  also  took  a  course  in  massage 
under  a  private  instructor.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  obtained  a  license 
as  a  drugless  practitioner  and 


Mr.  Yoshihiro  Tamori  i 


opened  an  office  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  still  carries  on  his  practice. 

In  1925  Mr.  Tamori  was  appointed 
American  correspondent  for  the  Osaka 
Braille  Weekly,  published  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Mahmoud  Azmy  el  Kattari 

Dr.  Kattan  is  Assistant  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Kasr  el 
Aini  Medical  School  at  Cairo,  which 
was  founded  in  1825  and  has  since 
been  a  government  hospital  and 


medical  school  under  the  successive 
control  of  the  French,  the  British 
and  the  Egyptian  governments.  Dr. 
Kattan  studied  medicine  in  London, 
where  he  took  the  degp-ees  of  Doctor 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Doctor  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Health.  He 
then  went  to  Vienna  for  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  ophthalmology.  In 
addition  to  his  work  at  the  Kasr  el 
Aini  Medical  School,  he  carries  on 
a  private  practice  as  an  eye  physi¬ 
cian.  Dr.  Kattan  represented  Egypt 
at  the  World  Conference. 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri 

Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri  is 
secretary  of  the  Regina  Margherita 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Genoa.  She  had  an  important  part 
in  the  founding  of  this  library,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Italy, 
and  to  which  she  has  given  her 
services  as  secretary  since  its  foun¬ 
dation. 


Signorina  Marcella  de  Negri 
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Mr.  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

Born  in  1879,  Mr.  Swift  lost  his 
sight  in  his  eleventh  year  and  at¬ 
tended  the  Ontario  and  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  the 
high  school  in  his  native  town, 
Petrolia,  Ontario.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  McGill  University  in 
1907  and  a  year  later  received  his 
M.A.  degree  from  the  Ontario  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Management 
of  the  Canadian  Free  Library  for 
the  Blind  (now  the  Library  and 
Publishing  Department  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute)  and  four 
years  later  was  appointed  Librarian, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

Mr.  Swift  is  active  in  connection 
with  the  American  Library  Associ¬ 
ation’s  Committee  on  Work  with 
the  Blind  and  is  keenly  interested 
in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind 
both  in  America  and  abroad. 


Dr.  Constantin  Paul 

Dr.  Constantin  Paul  is  director  of 
the  Queen  Elisabeth  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  Bucharest,  Roumania. 
He  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bucharest,  specializing  in 
ophthalmology.  He  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  when  Roumania 
entered  the  war  and  he  joined  the 
army  as  a  medical  officer.  In  1921, 


Dr.  Constantin  Paul 


he  became  assistant  director  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  reorganizing 
this  institution  and  in  recognition  of 
this  service  he  was  decorated  by  the 
king.  Since  1926  Dr.  Paul  has  been 
connected  with  the  Revista  Braille, 
a  magazine  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Roumanian  Blind.  In  1928, 
he  became  director  of  the  Queen 
Elisabeth  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Queen  Mary 
Hospital  for  diseases  of  the  eye. 
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Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 


Mr.  A.  K.  Shah 

Mr,  Shah  is  Principal  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  School  for  the  Blind,  Behala, 
India.  This  school  was  founded  in 
1897,  is  open  to  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  has  an  enrollment  of  about  85 
pupils.  Mr.  Shah  has  been  Principal 
since  1929.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London, 
and  a  member  of  the  College  and 
Association  of  Teachers,  London. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Venkata  Rau 

Mr.  Rau  was  a  teacher  of  seeing 
children  when  his  mother’s  loss  of 
sight  created  in  him  a  deep  interest 
in  the  blind.  His  hope  of  entering 
the  field  of  education  of  the  blind 
was  unexpecctedly  realized  when, 
in  1913,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
in  the  Mysore  School  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Deaf,  of  which  he  became 
head  .in  1918.  He  is  Honorary  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Indian  Association  of 


Workers  for  the  Blind  which  was 
organized  largely  through  his  in¬ 
fluence.  Mr.  Rau  is  Specialist  in 


Mr.  P.  N.  V.  Rau 

the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  in  the  service  of  the  Mysore 
Government. 

Death  of  Dr.  Fuchs 

Professor  Ernst  Fuchs,  noted  oph¬ 
thalmologist,  died  early  this  year  in 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  79.  Dr.  Fuchs 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  In  1885  he  took 
charge  of  the  Eye  Clinic  at  the 
Vienna  General  Hospital,  and  under 
his  direction  this  department  grad¬ 
ually  acquired  an  international  rep¬ 
utation.  In  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  labor  in  his  chosen  field.  Dr. 
Fuchs  attained  wide  renown  as  a 
teacher,  an  authority  on  diseases  of 
the  eye  and  a  master  of  ophthalmic 
surgery.  When  he  died,  the  world 
felt  the  loss  of  a  great  leader. 


Edward  Ellis  Allen 

By  Olin  H.  Burritt,  D.Sc. 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE  once  said  of 
David  Duffle  Wood,  that  emi¬ 
nent  blind  Philadelphia  musi¬ 
cian,  “If  David  Wood,  the  famous 
organist,  had  turned  his  attention 
to  science,  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  mathematician  of  the  age. 
However,  there  is  compensation  in 
the  thought  that  what  Science  has 
lost  Music  has  gained.”  Such  are 
the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  of 
Edward  Ellis  Allen,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  had  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  course  in  medicine  he 
began  in  1884,  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  an  eminent  physician.  But  what 
the  profession  of  medicine  has  lost, 
the  cause  of  the  blind  has  gained. 

Born  in  West  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1861,  Mr.  Allen  was  de¬ 
scended  from  Puritan  ancestors, 
who  came  from  England  in  1639. 
His  father  and  five  of  his  Allen 
uncles  and  aunts  had  been  “born 
teachers.”  His  mother  came  from 
a  family  of  physicians  and  it  was 
natural  that  his  attention  as  a  young 
man  just  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Harvard  should  be  directed  toward 
the  field  of  medicine.  But  fortuitous 
circumstances  and  a  predilection  for 
teaching  led  him  to  seek  a  position 
to  teach  at  the  close  of  his  first  year 
in  the  study  of  medicine. 

As  subsequent  events  have  proved, 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind  that  Mr.  Allen  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  go  to  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London. 


For  three  years — from  1885  to  1888 — 
under  the  forceful  and  inspirational 
leadership  of  Dr.  Francis  Campbell, 
he  taught  “select  blind  youth — lit¬ 
erature,  swimming,  Latin,  skating, 
physics  and  physiology,  cycling  and 
putting  the  shot.” 

This  experience  provided  an  ex¬ 
cellent  foundation  for  the  position 
of  principal  instructor  in  the  boys’ 
department  of  Perkins  Institution 
at  South  Boston.  Two  years  in  that 
position  completed  five  years  of 
exceptional  preparation  for  the  larg¬ 
er  responsibilities  involved  in  the 
position  of  Principal  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  assumed  in  September, 
1890,  at  the  age  of  twenty -nine. 

No  young  man  in  the  United 
States  has  entered  upon  the  admin¬ 
istrative  work  of  a  residential  school 
for  the  blind  with  a  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work  than  Mr.  Allen. 
Born  in  a  family  of  teachers,  reared 
in  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  a 
select  boys’  boarding  school,  privi¬ 
leged  to  spend  two  boyhood  years 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Harvard  where  he  majored 
in  natural  history,  a  student  in 
medicine  for  one  year,  serving  an 
apprenticeship  in  two  of  the  leading 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  world 
—  the  youthful  Edward  Allen  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  task  in  Philadelphia 
with  that  self-confidence  that  can 
emanate  from  knowledge  alone. 
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The  managers  of  the  school,  which 
was  a  pioneer  in  America  as  was 
Perkins,  were  desirous  of  moving 
from  the  old  congregate  buildings 
which  the  city  had  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  fifty  years  since  they 
had  been  constructed  on  its  out¬ 
skirts.  So  assiduously  did  Mr. 
Allen  cultivate  this  desire  that  in 
six  years  from  the  time  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  Principal,  a  new  site 
was  purchased  in  the  suburban  lo¬ 
cation  of  Overbrook,  and  beautiful 
buildings  in  the  Spanish  Mission 
style  of  architecture  were  erected  to 
which  the  school  was  moved  in 
January,  1899.  Spacious  playgrounds, 
an  athletic  field  and  a  swimming 
pool  —  now  universally  recognized 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  school  for  the  blind — were  then 
new  in  America.  These  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  that  physical 
development  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  success  of  blind  people — a 
principle  imbibed  from  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  himself  a  living  example  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  blind  man  with 
adequate  physical  endowment. 

In  the  so-called  “owner’s  require¬ 
ments”  supplied  the  architect,  Mr. 
Allen  specified  low  buildings,  a 
maximum  number  of  w'indows  to 
admit  ample  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
and  liberal  play  and  recreational 
space  alike  for  pleasant  and  inclem¬ 
ent  weather.  It  was  Mr.  Allen’s 
desire  to  build  the  new  school  on 
the  cottage  plan  but,  the  building 
costs  being  prohibitive,  there  re¬ 
sulted  a  happy  combination  of  the 
best  features  of  the  congregate  and 
the  cottage  plans. 

Thirty-two  years’  use  of  the  plant 
— twenty-four  under  the  writer’s  ad¬ 


ministration —  have  justified  Mr. 
Allen’s  plans  for  combining  beauty 
and  utility.  So  well  do  the  build¬ 
ings  meet  present-day  requirements 
that  experience  would  dictate  little 
change  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  combining  congregate  and 
cottage  plans. 

Braille  printing  was  one  of  Mr. 
Allen’s  greatest  interests,  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  South  Boston.  He 
had  taught  English  braille  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  later 
came  to  know  all  contemporary 
systems  also — something  which  few 
superintendents  could  say. 

Through  his  championship  of 
braille,  with  three  or  four  other 
schools  only  and  in  the  face  of  pow¬ 
erful  and  determined  opposition,  he 
helped  pave  the  way  for  the  final 
amicable  settlement  of  the  type 
question  in  1916. 

At  the  school  in  Philadelphia  in 
1890,  New  York  Point  was  used  in 
the  academic  department,  braille  in 
the  music.  When  our  “braillists” 
united  on  American  Braille  he  began 
producing  a  literature  in  it,  the  first 
book  being  an  interlinear  primer, 
from  double  plates  punched  with 
hammer  and  awl.  With  the  coming 
of  the  Hall  stereotypemaker  he 
pushed  his  school  printing  and 
turned  out  school  books  and  stories 
in  quick  succession ;  and  this  was 
kept  up  through  his  principalship 
both  there  and  out  at  Overbrook. 
This  printery  produced  many  out¬ 
line  paper  maps,  and  was  the  first 
to  turn  out  examination  questions 
in  braille  for  all  classes. 

At  South  Boston,  with  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Reardon,  he  first  applied 
power  to  a  stereotypemaker  and. 
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selecting  after  reading  through 
scores  of  books  and  stories,  pub¬ 
lished  these  in  small  volumes, 
which  soon  increased  the  voluntary 
reading  inside  and  outside  of  school 
to  an  unheard-of  extent. 

He  has  never  lost  interest  in  this 
printing  and  in  finger  reading,  and 
so  in  increasing  the  number  of  his 
readers  in  general.  Long  before  the 
World  War  he  had  augmented  the 
braille  library  at  Overbrook  with 
some  hundreds  of  hand-written 
books  which  he  paid  former  pupils 
to  write.  As  a  librarian  at  the 
London  school  he  knew  about  the 
hand-transcriptio>n  of  braille  books 
in  England. 

Upon  the  death  in  1907  of  Michael 
Anagnos,  the  second  director  of 
Perkins  Institution,  a  committee  of 
the  trustees  visited  Mr.  Allen  in 
Philadelphia  and  invited  him  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Boston  as  the  Director  of 
the  school  he  had  left  sixteen  years 
before.  Prominent  among  the  con¬ 
siderations  presented  to  him  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  blind  of  his 
native  state  to  move  Perkins  to  a 
new  site  and  into  buildings  con¬ 
structed  along  modern  lines.  What 
had  been  accomplished  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  under  his  leadership  strength¬ 
ened  them  in  their  belief  that  Mr. 
Allen  was  the  man  to  direct  the 
reconstruction  in  Boston. 

In  preparation  for  this  second  recon¬ 
struction  task  Mr.  Allen,  having  seen 
practically  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States,  visited 
a  large  number  of  European  insti¬ 
tutions  and  crystallized  his  ideas  in 
the  “owner’s  requirements”  supplied 
to  the  architects  of  the  new  Perkins. 
Here  he  found  it  possible  to  recon¬ 


struct  entirely  on  the  cottage  family 
pla-n,  the  importance  of  which  had 
been  emphasized  by  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  Girls’  Department  of  the  old 
Perkins  and  by  Sir  Francis  Camp¬ 
bell  in  the  Royal  Normal  College 
in  London. 

As  a  leader  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  schools  in  Philadelphia  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  two  of  the  three  oldest  schools  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Allen  has 
stamped  his  ideas  indelibly  upon 
this  fundamental  phase  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  youth  of  the 
United  States.  Unquestionably 
these  ideas  will  continue  to  have  a 
large  influence  in  the  reconstruction 
of  other  residential  schools  not  only 
in  America  but  in  foreign  countries, 
where  there  is  a  desire  to  provide 
suitable  educational  facilities  for 
sightless  youth. 

Another  fundamental  guiding 
principle  in  all  of  Edward  Allen’s 
work  has  been  the  profound  belief 
that  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
educators  of  the  blind  is  two-fold : 
to  educate  and  socialize  the  youth¬ 
ful  blind,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the 
other,  so  to  acquaint  the  public  with 
the  capabilities  and  potentialities  of 
the  trained  blind  person  that,  upon 
leaving  school,  he  may  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  continuous  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  in  the  world  of 
seeing  people. 

Therefore  he  puts  much  effort 
into  educating  the  public,  using 
every  reasonable  means  in  his 
power.  He  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  “tremendous  booster”  for 
Perkins,  reporting  its  news  in  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  talking  over  the 
radio  to  the  public,  having  its  activ¬ 
ities  published  in  the  papers  when- 
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ever  possible,  speaking  himself,  or 
sending  a  representative  to  speak 
before  clubs,  churches,  and  any 
other  organization  requesting  it. 
His  moving  picture  of  Perkins  has 
been  shown  many  times  through¬ 
out  New  England,  in  the  Orient,  in 
South  America,  and  is  going  else¬ 
where.  He  has  made  the  school 
better  known  and  understood 
throughout  the  educational  world  of 
Boston  by  encouraging  visits  of 
clubs,  societies,  schools  and  college* 
classes  until  there  are  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  visitors  each  year. 

While  Mr.  Allen  has  given  life¬ 
long  thought  and  study  to  the 
problem  of  adequate  buildings  for 
housing  residential  schools  for  the 
blind,  he  has  always  recognized  the 
truth  that  teachers,  not  buildings, 
make  schools.  In  accordance  with 
this  principle  he  has  constantly 
sought  thoroughly  trained  teachers 
as  members  of  his  staff.  Believing 
so  strongly  in  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  trained  teacher,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Allen  began  to 
plan  training  courses  for  teachers 
of  blind  youth,  with  the  result  that 
he  persuaded  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  University 
to  provide,  in  conjunction  with 
Perkins,  an  extension  course  on  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  a 
course  which  Mr.  Allen  himself  has 
conducted.  This  course  Mr.  Allen 
has  hoped  would  place  our  work  on 
a  professional  basis,  as  the  work  for 
the  deaf  already  is  in  most  states, 
and  now  at  the  end  of  ten  years  this 
dream  seems  about  to  be  realized. 

The  facilities  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  make  possible  a  combina¬ 


tion  of  the  theoretical  and  practical 
phases  of  such  a  course.  The  library 
contains  the  most  complete  body  of 
literature  on  blindness  and  the  blind 
available  in  this  country,  if  not  in 
the  world,  an  integral  part  of  which 
is  “a  historical  museum  of  casts, 
pictures  and  appliances  for  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction.”  The  Har¬ 
vard  Course  is  given  the  first  sem¬ 
ester  of  the  school  year.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  second  semester 
by  a  course  in  methods,  completely 
organized  with  an  efficient  director 
and  staff  to  make  it  effective. 

Students  from  many  countries 
have  gO'ne  to  Perkins  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  this  productive  year’s 
work  in  preparation  for  the  highly 
specialized  work  of  teaching  blind 
children. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Allen’s  frequent 
visits  to  theTraining  School  for  Feeble¬ 
minded  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey, 
and  his  association  with  Dr.  God¬ 
dard,  he  employed  a  psychologist 
at  Perkins  in  1916.  Later  when 
Overbrook  installed  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  from  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
who  was  to  work  under  Dr.  Hayes, 
Mr.  Allen  did  the  same,  the  two 
heads  sharing  part  of  the  time  of 
Dr.  Hayes  as  Director  of  the  De¬ 
partment. 

He  gladly  co-operated  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  having  the  Perkins  kindergarten 
made  an  experimental  school  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Maxfield, 
Director  of  Educational  Research  of 
the  Foundation.  The  school  has 
been  going  on  four  years  and  has 
proved  of  distinct  value,  especially 
to  Perkins.  Doubtless  its  findings 
will  be  of  help  to  all  such  schools. 
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Throughout  all  his  work  for  the 
blind  Mr,  Allen  has  always  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  active  efforts  to 
prevent  blindness.  Visiting  the 
classes  for  the  semi-sighted  in  the 
London  Board  Schools  in  1909,  he 
worked  four  years  until  he  got  such 
a  class  started  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  the  first  sight-saving 
class  in  this  country.  This  class  has 
served  as  the  model  for  all  the  ear¬ 
lier  sight-saving  classes  organized 
in  the  years  immediately  following 
its  establishment. 

From  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Crouter 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa.,  Mr.  Allen  started  the  first 
Field  Officer  in  our  work,  to  visit  past, 
present  and  especially  prospective  pu¬ 
pils  in  their  homes.  He  began  placing 
his  graduates  in  positions  back  in  the 
early  1900’s  when  the  whole  profession 
still  agreed  with  Mr.  Wait  that 
superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  had  no  more  duty  to  their 
pupils  than  the  public  schools  had 
toward  theirs  which,  after  educat¬ 
ing  their  pupils,  left  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  For  many  years  he 
has  had  a  Social  Service  Worker 
connected  with  Perkins,  who  is  a 
liaison  officer  between  the  school 
and  the  home  and  is  “guide,  coun¬ 
selor,  and  friend”  to  pupils  past  and 
present. 

Mr.  Allen's  qualities  of  leadership 
have  been  recognized  locally  and 
nationally.  He  has  served  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  for  twenty 
years.  From  the  date  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
to  which  he  has  been  repeatedly  re¬ 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  He 


has  been  actively  interested  in 
Woolson  House,  Rogers  House  and 
the  Annie  Fisher  House.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  consulting 
member  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  For  one  living 
so  far  away  from  Louisville  as  is 
Boston,  he  has  attended  many  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  American 
Printing  House.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  is 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  In  recognition 
of  his  outstanding  work  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  June,  1930,  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Science  —  a  de¬ 
served  honor,  the  bestowal  of  which 
was  universally  approved  by  all  his 
fellow-workers  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Allen  has  made  a  large  and 
important  contribution  to  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  special  field  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  annual 
reports  alone  are  themselves  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  special  field. 

He  has  always  kept  in  touch  with 
the  work  for  the  deaf  and  for  the 
feeble-minded.  He  was  chosen  to 
prepare  the  monograph  on  “The 
Education  of  Defectives,”  one  of  a 
set  of  monographs  on  Education  in 
the  United  States  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1900. 

At  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education 
he  has  written  the  government  bul¬ 
letins  issued  biennially  indicating 
the  progress  of  educational  work  for 
the  blind.  His  contributions  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  biennial  conven- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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OUR  busy  days  of  conferences 
and  traveling  have  come  to 
an  end ;  both  Mr.  Cromwell 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  was  possible 
for  us  to  have  this  “au  revoir”  din¬ 
ner,  to  wish  you  Good  speed,  dear 
friends,  who  have  come  from  dis¬ 
tant  shores  to  honor  us  with  your 
presence. 

We  thought  that  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  at  this  gathering,  when 
the  great  leaders  in  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world  are  as¬ 
sembled,  if  we  did  honor  to  one  who 
has  been  for  so  many  years  an  out¬ 
standing  and  leading  authority  on 
all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 

For  a  number  of  years,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  Great  War,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  sent  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences  a  so-called  “offi¬ 
cial  observer”  who  would  calmly 
and  dispassionately  analyze  and  re¬ 
port  his  reaction  on  the  subjects 
under  discussion. 

After  a  fashion,  I  might  say  that, 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  being  keen¬ 
ly  interested,  I  have  been  more  or 
less  an  “official” — or  rather  an  unoffi¬ 
cial — “observer”  of  all  developments 
and  phases  of  work  for  the  blind ;  and, 
although  myself  neither  technically 
nor  professionally  qualified,  with  the 
aid  of  and  through  close  contact 
with  those  men  and  women  who 

tOpening  Address  at  dinner  tu  the  delegates  and 
guests  of  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind,  April  29,  1931. 


were,  I  have  been  able  to  form  cer¬ 
tain  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
standards  and  the  achievements  of 
those  giving  their  best  thought, 
their  time,  and  their  very  life  to 
uplifting  and  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sightless  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

Chief  amongst  this  splendid  group 
of  educators,  interested  not  alone  in 
his  scholastic  labors  as  the  Director 
of  Perkins  Institution,  but  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  field  of  activity  con¬ 
nected  with  the  blind,  ever  on  the 
alert  for  anything  that  might  im¬ 
prove  the  condition  of  those  en¬ 
trusted  to  him ;  approachable,  rea¬ 
sonable,  indefatigable  —  our  guest 
of  honor  has  dedicated  a  lifetime, 
from  youth  to  a  noble  three  score  years 
and  ten,  in  active  continuous  service 
for  those  whom  he  loves  and  holds 
closest  to  his  heart,  the  sightless. 

He  is  an  educator,  laboring  with¬ 
out  thought  of  personal  gain,  born 
to  the  profession,  his  father  and  five 
other  members  of  the  family  having 
made  the  name  illustrious  in  the 
schools  of  Massachusetts  and,  in¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Graduating  from  Harvard  in  1884, 
he  looked  toward  medicine  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  but  fortunately  for  the  blind 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
welfare,  the  family  tradition  pre¬ 
vailed  and,  as  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  instructor  of  the  blind  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  he  turned  aside  from 
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medicine  for  this  greater  cause, 
which  so  greatly  needed  him. 

For  seventeen  years  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  for  twenty-four  years  at 
Watertown,  two  great  schools  have 
felt  the  influence  of  a  mind  wholly 
bent  upon  the  task  of  training  sight¬ 
less  children  into  habits  of  right 
thinking  and  normal  living. 

Before  everything  else,  our  guest 
has  been  and  is  a  teacher;  yet  he 
is  a  great  builder  as  well,  having 
had  the  unique  experience  of  con¬ 
structing  under  his  own  inspiration, 
two  great  modern  schools  for  the 
blind — Overbrook  and  Perkins,  (Most 
of  you  have  visited  both  these  mag¬ 
nificent  institutions;  I  feel  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  they  are  even 
today  the  last  word  in  school  hous¬ 
ing,) 

An  athlete  in  his  college  days, 
physical  training  of  blind  boys  and 
girls  has  been  one  of  his  many  hob¬ 
bies,  He  is  an  idealist  and  life  has 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  see 
many  of  his  ideals  fully  realized. 

Bringing  back,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  the  idea  of  the  sight-saving 
class,  he  established  in  Boston  the 
first  such  class  in  this  country. 

Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  Trustee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  influential  in  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  in  both  of  which  he 
has  held  all  the  offices — he  is  now 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  authority 
on  work  for  the  blind  in  practically 
every  field. 

My  dear  friends,  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  of  men  and  their  deeds,  there  is 


to  my  mind  -no  greater  test  than  the 
judgment  of  those  under  whom  they 
have  served  in  close  and  intimate 
association  for  a  long  period, 

Mr,  Robert  H,  Hallowell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Perkins  Institution,  has  begged  me 
to  inform  you  he  greatly  regrets  not 
being  able  to  join  us  here  this  eve¬ 
ning,  He  has  requested  me  to  de¬ 
liver  to  you  the  following  message. 
Referring  to  our  guest  of  honor 
as  having  been  the  active  head  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  twenty-four 
years,  he  continues: 

“During  this  period,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Institution  has 
been  entirely  remade,  with  new  and 
beautiful  physical  equipment,  and 
with  a  constantly  more  effective 
standard  of  teaching,  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  of  service  to  the  blind, 

“In  all  of  this  progress  he  has 
been  the  source  of  leadership  and 
of  inspiration.  It  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  of  the  permanent  con¬ 
tributions  he  has  made  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
But  in  this  field  he  has  been  a  pio¬ 
neer,  emphasizing  the  many  sides 
of  the  need — physical,  mental,  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  spiritual, 

“As  author,  founder  of  and  lec¬ 
turer  at  the  Harvard  Course  for 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  adminis¬ 
trator  and  teacher,  he  stands  fore¬ 
most  in  his  profession.  For  all  this, 
the  Trustees  express  their  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

Especially  they  desire  to  record 
their  feeling  for  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  friend;  unselfish,  tireless,  he 
has  given  of  himself  to  the  very 
limit.  To  work  with  him  has  been 
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a  privilege.  He  retires  with  the  af¬ 
fection  of  everyone  connected  with 
the  Institution. 

“In  recognition  of  these  services, 
the  Trustees  have  elected  him  Di¬ 
rector  Emeritus,  with  the  hope  that, 
in  the  years  to  come,  the  Institution 
may  be  helped  by  his  counsel  and 
assistance.” 

No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  his 
fame.  Few  men  have  crowded  into 
their  record  so  many  achievements. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  ask 
you  to  rise  for  a  moment  and  do 
honor  to  Dr.  Edward  Ellis  Allen. 

World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind 
(Continued  from  page  6) 

and  in  Spanish  braille  library  work 
will  be  effected  by  the  elimination 
of  duplication  in  printing  and  by 
making  Spanish  braille  books  avail¬ 
able  to  blind  readers  in  every  part 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

Informal  discussions  were  also 
held  among  the  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  delegates  which -it  is  hoped  will 
eventually  result  in  bringing  about 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in 
braille  as  employed  in  publishing 
books  in  English.  A  uniform  braille 
code  for  the  English-speaking  world 
has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favor, 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  reader 
and  of  those  who  pay  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  braille  books.  Such  an  achieve¬ 
ment  is  worth  considerable  sacrifice 
both  on  the  part  of  the  blind  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
sightless  subjects  of  the  British 
Empire. 


Edward  Ellis  Allen 
(Continued  from  page  49) 
tions  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  are  sought  out  by  all 
serious  students  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  of  this  and  other  countries. 

And  now  after  forty-six  years’ 
service  to  the  blind  Dr.  Allen  will 
retire  in  June  from  the  active  di¬ 
rection  of  Perkins  greatly  to  the  re¬ 
gret  of  all  those  in  the  field  he  has 
served  so  nobly. 

He  will  not,  however,  be  entirely 
lost  to  the  field  for,  relieved  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  details,  one  of  Dr. 
Allen’s  duties  and  privileges  as 
Director  Emeritus  will  be  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Harvard  Course.  As  so 
few  teachers  of  our  blind  youth  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  this  course,  why  may  this  not 
now  become  a  peripatetic  course 
gradually  extending  its  reach  over 
the  entire  country?  And  how  can 
Dr.  Allen  more  fittingly  round  out 
a  half  century  of  service  in  the  cause 
of  the  blind  than  by  writing  the 
history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States — a  task  for  which  he 
is  so  eminently  fitted  and  in  which 
he  would  find  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment?  To  this  crowning  effort  of 
a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
people,  they  and  their  friends  now 
summon  him. 

Helen  Keller,  L.H.D. 

At  the  annual  Founders’  Day  cele¬ 
bration  on  February  16  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  was  conferred  on  Miss 
Helen  Keller. 
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Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  and 
sorrow  that  workers  for  the  blind 
and  her  many  friends  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Frances  Reed  Lumb, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  on  April 
29,  1931. 

Frances  S.  Reed  was  born  in 
West  Virginia  and  at  an  early  age 
moved  with  her  mother,  who  had 
been  left  a  widow  with  five  small 
children,  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  she  received  her  education 
and  a  good  business  training.  Her 
first  position  was  that  of  secretary 
to  the  president  of  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  later  became  assistant  to 
Charles  W.  Weller,  director  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Washington, 
D,  C.,  and  still  later  financial  sec¬ 
retary  under  him  when  he  went  to 
Pennsylvania  to  take  charge  of  the 
newly  organized  Associated  Chari¬ 
ties  of  Pittsburgh. 


Miss  Reed  began  her  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  in  Pittsburgh  in 
co-operation  with  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  then  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  organized  in 
1910.  She  remained  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  as  Assistant  Executive 
Secretary  until  1913,  when  she  was 
invited  to  Ohio  to  take  up  the  same 
position  there  under  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  had  left  Pittsburgh  in  1911. 
In  1916  she  succeeded  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  a 
position  which  she  held  until  her 
death. 

Under  Miss  Reed’s  leadership, 
work  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  conservation  of  vision  in 
Ohio  has  steadily  increased;  and 
greater  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  vocational  and  industrial 
training  of  the  adult  blind.  An  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  blind  men  and 
women  have  received  instruction  at 
the  center  maintained  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  Columbus,  and  returning 
to  their  homes,  have  been  encouraged 
to  engage  in  independent  enterprises 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Through  Miss  Reed’s  busi¬ 
ness  training  and  experience  the 
work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
departmentalized  and  its  finances 
placed  upon  a  business-like  basis. 
The  state-wide  plan  of  providing 
blind  women  with  home  employ¬ 
ment,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  has  been  developed  under  Miss 
Reed’s  direction  until  today  more 
than  800  blind  women  are  enrolled 
as  home  workers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  home-work  depart¬ 
ment. 
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In  1925  Miss  Reed  married  J. 
Frank  Lumb,  Superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
By  her  marriage  the  education  of 
youthful  blind  and  work  with  the 
adult  blind  were  brought  into  closer 
relationship  than  ever  before,  for  Mrs. 
Lumb  was  not  only  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  training  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  but  in  their  development  as 
future  citizens. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
Frances  Reed  Lumb’s  contribution 
to  work  for  the  blind  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  she  has  been  in  the  lives  of 
the  blind  people  of  Ohio,  who  will  join 
with  her  co-workers  and  friends  in 
mourning  her  loss. 

M.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Henry  Allen  Flint 

After  thirteen  years  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Victor  Broom  Shop 
(Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind). 
Mr.  Henry  Allen  Flint  died  on 
March  11.  To  him  much  credit  is 
due  for  the  Shop’s  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  and  its  success  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sightless  men.  He  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  his  work. 

Miss  Sallie  Gregory 

Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Sallie  Gregory,  for 
thirteen  years  teacher  of  Domestic 
Science  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Gregory  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  teachers  at 
the  summer  session  of  Peabody 
College. 


Dr.  W.  Laurens  Walker 

Dr.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  died  recently  at 
Cedar  Spring,  S.  C.  His  experience 
as  an  educator  of  the  blind  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  many  years — for  short 
periods  of  time  in  West  Virginia 
and  Missouri,  then  as  a  teacher  in 
the  school  of  which  he  became 
Superintendent  four  years  ago.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  WoflFord  College 
from  which  he  also  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr. 
Walker  was  a  man  of  wide  infor¬ 
mation,  actively  interested  in  civic 
affairs,  an  elder  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  a  Mason  of  high 
degree.  His  son,  Mr.  Laurens 
Walker,  succeeds  him  in  the  super¬ 
intendency,  and  is  of  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  hold  this 
position  at  the  school,  which  was 
founded  in  1849  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
Pinckney  Walker. 

Professor  Ellison  H.  McNiel 

Professor  McNiel,  who  was  for 
more  than  twenty  years  a  teacher 
of  music  at  the  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind,  died  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  in  April.  He  was  born  in 
April,  1875,  and  attended  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind  where  he 
specialized  in  music.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  course  he  taught  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
same  time  conducted  a  private  class. 
In  1908,  after  several  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  music  teacher  in  private 
schools,  he  took  up  his  work  at  the 
Georgia  Academy.  He  was  also 
organist  and  director  of  music  at 
the  local  Methodist  church. 


Bulletin  Board 

Contributions  of  news  of  work  for  the  blind  all  over  the  country  are  desired  for  these 
pages.  All  manuscript  must  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  five  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  publication. 


New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind — Unique  and  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  was  the  concert  given  by  pupils 
of  the  New  York  Institute  at  the  Anni¬ 
versary  Exercises  this  year.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  this  school  to  present  one 
phase  of  the  four  general  phases  of  school 
work  each  year,  and  this  year  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  music  department.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  musical  selections,  representing 
the  folk  music  of  twenty-one  nations,  was 
sung,  played,  or  danced  by  the  seventy- 
five  pupils  who  took  part.  The  pupils 
were  grouped  on  the  stage  behind  the 
screen  and  sang  folk-songs  as  colored 
pictures  illustrating  the  music  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  For  the  dances  the 
pupils  not  taking  part  retired  from  the 
stage,  and  four  English  dances  (in  cos¬ 
tume)  were  given  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment.  As  an  educational  feature  this 
performance  had  tremendous  value  be¬ 
sides  its  character  as  pure  entertainment. 
This  anniversary  is  the  ninety-ninth  in 
the  history  of  the  school. 

California  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind — Mr.  Louis  E.  Davis,  whose 
appointment  to  the  post  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Home  was  announced  in 
the  March  Outlook,  failed  to  accept  the 
appointment.  Mr.  Fred  F.  Bebcrgall  is 
continuing  to  act  as  Superintendent. 

Co'umbia  Pol3ftechnic  Institute — The 
Polytechnic  Institute  has  provided  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  women  in  Washington  with 
home  employment  hemming  dish-towels, 
for  which  the  workers  are  paid  ten  cents 
apiece.  The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  has  co-operated  with  the  In¬ 
stitute  by  providing  a  teacher  to  visit 
the  homes  of  these  women  for  the  purpose 
of  training  and  supervising  all  beginners 
in  this  work . A  branch  of  The 


Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  for  the  training  of 
guide  dogs  was  opened  in  April  at  the 
Institute.  Mr.  Morris  Frank,  Managing 
Director  of  The  Seeing  Eye  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  made  arrangements  for  the 
opening  of  this  class,  which  is  in  charge 
of  a  Swiss  instructor. 

Perkins  Institution — Prince  Takamatsu, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
the  Princess,  with  their  retinue  paid  a 
state  visit  to  the  school  on  a  recent 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  kindergarten 
girls,  holding  flowers,  met  them  at  the 
front  door  where  Dr.  Allen  received  the 
guests  and  conducted  them  past  the  staff 
standing  in  the  museum,  to  prepared 
throne  chairs  in  the  chapel.  There  the 
choir  sang  St>an:sh  Serenade,  by  Edward 
Elgar,  and  Lead  Kindly  Light,  by  Cyril 
Jenkins,  and  the  Prince  spoke  of  his  and 
the  Princess’  pleasure  in  being  at  the 
school.  After  inspecting  the  reference 
library  with  its  Japanese  blind  iana  the 
party  saw  social  dancing,  the  domestic 
science  cottage  and  the  May  Cottage  up¬ 
per  school  families  at  home,  and  Bradlee 
Cottage  with  the  children  playing  upon 
the  green.  The  royal  visit  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  school’s  having  enter¬ 
tained  as  students  for  a  year  each,  Uno- 
suke  Kawamoto,  now  a  teacher  in  the 
Tokyo  School  for  the  Blind  and  in  the 
Tokyo  Sjchool  for  the  Deaf,  and  Umaji  Akiba, 
director  of  the  Tokyo  School  for  the 

Blind . The  staff  and  pupils  of 

Perkins  Institution  entertained  over  Mon¬ 
day  and  Monday  night,  April  27,  ninety- 
five  delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind.  These  guests 
slept  in  pupils’  beds,  eighty  of  the  boys 
sleeping  on  Red  Cross  cots  set  up  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  visitors,  distributed 
for  meals  among  the  twelve  cottages,  sat 
at  tables  with  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
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each  group  and  so  saw  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  the  chief  feature  of  Perkins,  its 
family  system.  No  set  program  had  been 
arranged,  but  during  the  morning  and  part 
of  the  afternoon  the  guests  visited  various 
classes  as  they  chose,  being  conducted 
from  one  to  another  by  guide  pupils.  In 
the  afternoon  there  were  exhibitions  of 
swimming  and  diving  in  the  pool  and  a 
variety  of  physical  exercises  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  hall.  The  evening  was  given  over 
to  moving  pictures  of  Perkins  activities 
and  a  “pop”  concert  sung  by  the  choir,  at 
which  about  150  guests  sat  in  groups  of 
four  at  small  tables  attractively  placed 
and  decorated. 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  —  A  number  of  new  braille 
books  have  been  acquired  by  the  school, 
some  of  them  purchased  and  some  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Parent-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions  throughout  the  state . Three 

blind  boys  have  started  a  broom  shop 
in  Tucson.  They  are  being  given  material 
assistance  by  the  local  Lions  Club.  The 
venture  is  off  from  a  good  start  and  bids 
fair  to  be  very  successful. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — The 
State  Legislature  has  included  in  the 
maintenance  appropriation  for  the  school 
a  wide  concrete  road  extending  from  the 
boundary  line  of  the  school  grounds  to 
the  city  limits,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Shreveport  Association  for  the  Blind — 
The  Lions  Club  of  Shreveport  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  Miss  Nettie  Strobel,  Field 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  conduct  a 
sale  of  articles  made  by  Shreveport  blind 
people  at  the  State  Convention  of  the 
Lions  Club. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia  Branch — Since  December  1, 
Miss  Elizabeth  O’Dwyer  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  Home  Work  Instructor  for 
the  Philadelphia  Branch.  Miss  O’Dwyer 
has  had  training  and  experience  as  a  so¬ 
cial  worker  and  has  also  taken  a  course 


at  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy.  Under  her  direction 
twenty-nine  women  and  four  men  have 
been  working  more  or  less  regularly  and 
have  been  paid  for  their  work  at  the 
time  the  finished  articles  were  inspected. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  this 
new  department  paid  out  almost  two 
hundred  dollars  for  work  completed. 
With  the  exception  of  some  leather  ar¬ 
ticles,  crocheted  bath  mats  and  a  few 
stuffed  toys,  all  articles  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  for  one  dollar  or  less. 

Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind — 
During  the  latter  part  of  March,  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Polly  Thomson  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Nagle, 
was  in  Wilmington,  where  she  spoke 
before  the  State  Legislature  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  of  Delaware.  She  also  spoke 
at  informal  meetings  at  the  homes  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Candee, 
Mrs.  William  Winder  Laird  and  Mrs. 
Irenee  du  Pon*  .  .  .  The  needs  of  the 
Commission  for  an  increased  appropria¬ 
tion  and  new  buildings  were  put  before 
the  Legislative  Budget  Committee  by 
members  of  the  Commission  and  Mrs. 
Stevens  told  of  the  work  that  is  carried 
on  at  The  Blind  Shop. 

Territorial  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
(Honolulu) — An  editorial  from  a  Hono¬ 
lulu  paper  tells  of  an  attempt  made  by 
Mr.  Irvin  L.  Bast,  partially  blind  teacher 
at  the  Territorial  School,  to  rescue  a 
woman  from  drowning.  The  editorial,  in 
commending  this  gallant  action,  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  fact  that  “it  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  Mr.  Bast  is  the  victim 
of  seriously  defective  vision.” 

Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Commission  has  made  plans  for  a  six 
weeks’  summer  school  beginning  June  2, 
for  which  the  Board  of  Education  will 
lend  the  buildings  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
has  recently  been  very  successful  in 
establishing  five  blind  men  as  operators 
of  candy  vending  machines. 
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Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind — The  Blind  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  Ontario  Legislature  on  March  23. 
Under  this  bill  the  Ontario  Government 
assumes  responsibility  for  ail  accidents 
to  blind  workers  in  general  industry 
when  compensation  exceeds  $50.00.  To 
be  eligible  under  this  Act  the  blind 
worker  must  be  placed  by  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  so  that  the  Government,  the 
employer  and  the  worker  may  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  unnecessary  accident 
risk  which  might  result  from  injudicious 
placement  by  inexperienced  individuals. 
....  Some  of  the  home  workers  have 
recently  been  started  on  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  door  mats.  This  work  is  prov¬ 
ing  quite  satisfactory,  since  the  home 
worker  with  very  little  instruction  can 
make  a  complete  mat.  The  rectangular 
sections  used  are  cut  from  the  side  walls 
of  old  automobile  tires. 

Clovemook  Home  for  the  Blind — 
Through  a  gift  of  $25,000  the  Home  has 
been  enabled  to  remodel  its  workshop 
along  very  modern  and  convenient  lines. 
The  first  floor  contains  twenty-one 
rooms,  consisting  of  the  office,  show 
room,  large  weaving  room  with  nine 
looms,  stock  room,  receiving  and  shipping 
rooms,  binding  and  press  rooms,  a  fire¬ 
proof  vault  for  plates  and  twelve  smaller 
rooms,  four  of  which  are  used  for  stereo¬ 
typing,  the  rest  being  used  for  dicta¬ 
phone  dictation,  proofreading,  etc.  All 
these  rooms  have  been  made  sound  proof, 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  workers. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind — The  foreign  dele¬ 
gates  and  guests  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  Overbrook  on  April  20. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  school, 
where  a  program  of  music,  dramatics  and 
physical  exercises  was  given,  followed  by 
demonstrations  in  the  classrooms . 


The  Overbrook  School  also  furnished 
music  at  a  dinner  given  on  the  evening 
of  April  20  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia 
in  honor  of  the  delegates . School¬ 

men’s  Week  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  largely  attended  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Overbrook  staff.  This  annual 
event  consists  of  three  days  filled  with 
lectures  and  talks  by  well-known  edu¬ 
cators  from  all  parts  of  the  country . 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  gives,  during 
the  year,  a  series  of  four  concerts  for 
children.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best 
notebooks  handed  in  by  the  children  in 
attendance.  This  year  Thelma  Goheen, 
an  Overbrook  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  prize. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind 
— The  Blind  Chorus  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Northwestern  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  held  in  Colorado  Springs,  the 
last  week  in  March.  Two  of  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  program  were  given  by  the 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stanley 
Effinger,  director  of  vocal  work  at  the 
school,  who  was  elected  first  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference.  The  orchestra 
as  well  as  the  chorus  took  part  in  the 
El  Paso  County  music  meet  on  April  24. 
....  The  Lions  Club  of  Colorado  Springs 
was  entertained  at  the  school  on  the 
evening  of  May  5. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind — 
Leslie  Wilkie,  a  senior  at  the  Kansas 
School,  recently  received  the  rating  “su¬ 
perior”  in  boy’s  low  voice  in  the  all- 
Kansas  music  competition  held  at  Em¬ 
poria  Teachers  College.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  contestants,  only  two  other  students 
were  given  this  high  rating.  Leslie  has 
specialized  in  voice  and  has  done  some 

radio  broadcasting . The  Kansas 

State  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be 
entertained  at  the  school  on  June  2  and 
3,  and  the  Alumni  Association  will  have 
its  annual  banquet  there  on  the  evening 

of  June  4 . .  The  eight-weeks’ 

summer  session  of  the  school,  which 
opens  June  5,  offers  many  courses  in 
manual  training  and  academic  subjects. 
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Omaha  Association  of  the  Blind — This 
Association  reports  that  its  publication, 
The  Nebraska  Quarterly,  is  now  firmly 
established.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Flegg  is 
editor,  printer  and  proofreader  of  the 
magazine,  which  is  issued  in  New  York 
Point,  braille  and  typewriting,  all  the 
work  being  done  by  hand.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  bulletin  last  fall  its 
mailing  list  has  increased  from  eleven 
names  to  thirty-three.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
Omaha  Association’s  major  projects  is 
the  raising  of  a  loan  fund  for  graduates 
of  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 
which  will  enable  them  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  some  line  of  work.  Their  latest 
plan  is  the  selling  of  subscriptions  to 
Nebraska’s  Own  Magazine.  From  each  sub¬ 
scription  sold  the  Graduates’  Fund  is  to 
receive  seventy-five  cents. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — On  the 
first  day  of  April  the  older  children  of 
the  school  enjoyed  their  first  spring  out¬ 
ing.  They  climbed  hills,  waded  streams 
and  roamed  through  the  woods,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  tired  but  happy.  ...  A  Boy 
Scout  troop,  which  includes  every  boy 
eligible  for  membership,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  the  school.  .  .  .  On  April  9,  seven¬ 
teen  of  the  pupils  visited  a  school  in  a 
nearby  town,  where  they  gave  a  program 
consisting  of  music,  readings  and  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises.  Both  the  blind  and  the 
seeing  children  seemed  glad  of  this 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The 
Society  has  recently  issued  its  Annual 
Report,  having  just  completed  its  seventh 
year.  It  has,  during  the  past  year,  given 
many  different  kinds  of  service  to  the 
blind  people  of  Toledo,  such  as  securing 
free  medical  attention,  paying  for  doctors’ 
prescriptions,  making  small  loans  to  blind 
persons,  and  collecting  and  distributing 
pension  money  for  those  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  go  to  the  Court  House  to  collect 
their  own  money.  Work  in  the  shop  has 
been  increased,  local  advertising  secured, 
and  $813.10  received  from  the  sale  of 
products.  One  new  feature  of  the  shop 


is  a  fifteen-cent  lunch  served  each  day 
for  the  boys  who  were  there. 

Montreal  School  for  the  Blind — Much 
emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  physical 
training  at  the  Montreal  school.  Once 
a  week  the  boys  are  taken  to  the  local 
Y.M.C.A.  to  receive  lessons  in  swimming, 
and  for  two  periods  each  week  they  enjoy 
skating  on  the  closed-in  skating  rink  at 
Loyola  College.  These  outings  afford  the 
pupils  a  splendid  opportunity  to  meet  and 
mix  with  seeing  children. 

Louisiana  State  Board  for  the  Blind- 
In  February  of  the  present  year  the  Rev. 
O.  L.  Jones,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  organized  the  Calcasieu  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Since  its  foundation  the  Association  has 
extended  its  services  to  about  tw’enty- 
five  blind  persons.  Miss  Lena  Woolman 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  .  ,  .  April  27  to  May  2  was 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  in  Lake 
Charles. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  of  St. 
Paul,  Inc. — The  Association  reports  a 
very  successful  year,  with  plenty  of  work 
and  no  idle  days,  in  spite  of  the  business 
depression.  A  new  line  has  been  added 
to  their  products — miniature  clothes-racks 
for  kitchenettes — and  these  have  proved 
very  profitable. 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
— The  new  swimming  pool,  opened  in 
January,  has  been  much  enjoyed  by  staff 
and  pupils.  .  .  .  On  March  26,  the  con¬ 
tract  was  let  for  the  erection  of  Park 
Lewis  Hall,  a  new  dormitory  for  girls. 
....  During  the  week  for  the  Blind  in 
Rochester  (March  22-28)  the  pupils  fur¬ 
nished  the  music  for  Lions  Club  Day, 
and  Mr.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of 
the  school,  spoke  on  the  education  of 
the  blind.  On  March  29,  he  spoke  over 
the  radio,  his  subject  being  “What  the 
Radio  Has  Done  for  Blind  People.’’  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Lida  W.  Waterhouse  of  Sherman, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  re-appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt  as  Visitor  to  the  school. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift* 

For  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

This  is  the  age  of  electricity,  Marburg,  one  of  Germany’s  official 
of  mass  production,  of  speedy  delegates  to  the  World  Conference 
transportation,  of  almost  in-  on  Work  for  the  Blind,  assembled 
stantaneous  communication.  It  is  in  New  York  in  April  of  this  year, 
also  pre-eminently  the  age  of  statis-  The  book  bears  the  title  Handbuch 
tics.  Now,  statistics  demand  calen-  dcr  BVmdenwohlfahrtspftegeiTeil  Hi) 
dars,  almanacs,  government  reports,  which,  being  freely  interpreted,  means 
city  directories,  and  all  sorts  of  “Handbook  of  Activities  Concern- 
indices  so  that  information  may  be  ing  the  Blind.” 

quickly  and  accurately  located  on  In  this  volume  we  find  most  com¬ 
all  conceivable  subjects.  The  work  prehensive  information  concerning 
for  the  blind  is  no  exception  in  this  the  blind  and  their  cause  in  some 
particular.  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  twenty-one  European  countries  and 
Blind  of  England  has  for  many  years  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
published  a  directory  of  activities  information  is  arranged,  as  a  rule, 
concerning  the  British  blind.  The  under  systematized  classifications 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  such  as  history,  education,  causes 
has  issued  a  similar  directory  for  of  blindness,  etc.  Of  course  the 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  also  editor,  being  dependent  upon  cor¬ 
an  index  of  braille  publications  no  respondents  for  his  information,  has 
matter  where  issued.  The  Perkins  run  up  against  the  human  equation 
Institution  Reference  Library  is  with  the  result  that  some  countries 
constantly  cataloguing  and  arrang-  are  represented  briefly,  almost 
ing  the  most  valuable  collection  of  scrappily,  while  others  have  very 
bliiidiaiia  to  be  found  anywhere.  Dr.  full  accounts  to  their  credit.  Per- 
E.  Soleri  of  Florence,  Italy,  re-  sonally,  I  was  much  interested  in 
cently  prepared  a  splendid  bibliog-  the  story  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
raphy  along  the  same  lines.  But  Switzerland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Bel- 
perhaps,  from  certain  angles,  the  gium,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
most  interesting  handbook  of  statis-  European  states,  perhaps  because 
tical  information  yet  published  is  my  previous  knowledge  was  not 
that  recently  issued  from  the  press  properly  co-ordinated.  We,  in  Amer- 
of  the  Verein  der  Blinden  Akademi-  ica.  who  imagine  ourselves  (with 
ker  Deutschlands  E.V.  in  Marburg,  a  reasonable  margin  of  justice,  it 
Germany.  The  editor  of  this  work,  must  be  owned)  well  in  the  van, 

which  might  almost  be  termed  - 

monumental,  is  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  of  t/Wbjiffc  </tr  B;iWrnewA//aA^ 

’  by  Carl  Strehl.  Vercin  der  Bltnden  Akademiker 

-  Deutschlands,  Marburg-Lahn,  Germany.  404  p. 

•Blind.  RM.  16.00. 
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will  still  find  much  of  interest  and 
benefit  in  reading  the  accounts  in 
Dr.  Strehl’s  handbook.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  questions  of  trans¬ 
portation,  state  oversight,  etc.  We 
are  not,  of  course,  entirely  lacking 
in  these  particulars  and  are  in  fact 
making  splendid  headway,  but  some 
European  countries  are  still  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us  in  these  regards.  Be¬ 
sides,  many  of  the  stories  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  interest  I  think  I  can 
really  call  them  so)  are  of  great 
value,  not  merely  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  spirit  which 
breathes  through  them — a  spirit  of 
hope,  optimism,  determination  never 
to  rest  but  always  to  go  forward. 
All  organizations  in  work  for  the 
blind,  no  matter  where  situated, 
might  well  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Handbuch  der  Blindenwohlfahrtspflege. 

Rest-Haven 

Rest-Haven,  a  summer  vacation 
centre  for  blind  women  in  Monroe, 
New  York,  will  be  open  for  its  ninth 
season  from  June  8  to  September  18. 
If  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild, 
an  additional  group  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  until  October  9.  Blind  girls  and 
women  between  sixteen  and  fifty  years 
of  age,  whose  circumstances  will  not 
enable  them  to  visit  paid  summer  re¬ 
sorts,  are  eligible  for  vacations  at  Rest- 
Haven,  if  in  good  health  and 
capable  of  caring  for  themselves  with¬ 
out  individual  attention.  All  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid,  including  railroad 
fare  from  New  York  City  to  Mon¬ 
roe.  Applications  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Rest-Haven,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  man,  partially  blind,  graduate 
of  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  wants 
position  as  teacher  of  History  of  Music, 
Appreciation  of  Music,  Harmony,  Har¬ 
monic  Analysis,  Analysis  of  Form,  Coun¬ 
terpoint  and  Composition.  Has  himself 
completed  courses  in  these  subjects  at 
Ellsworth  College  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Iowa  Falls.  Has  also  studied  Piano  and 
Voice  and  can  teach  Piano  to  earlier 
grades.  Lloyd  Allison,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

Partially  blind  music  teacher,  ten  years* 
experience  in  schools  for  sighted,  desires 
position  to  teach  symphonic  instruments 
and  Theory  of  Music.  Will  receive  de¬ 
gree  of  Master  of  Music  from  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  June,  1931.  References 
and  testimonials  furnished  on  request. 
Harold  E.  Owen,  Danville,  Indiana. 

Young  woman,  qualified  for  elementary 
teaching,  speech  correction,  high  school 
teaching  in  English  and  social  sciences, 
desires  position  to  teach.  Is  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  has  completed  Perkins- 
Harvard  course  in  Education  of  the  Blind 
and  coiu'se  in  Special  Methods  at  Perkins; 
will  receive  B.S.  in  Education  from  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  this  June.  Marie 
B.  King,  c/o  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Room 
1154,  125  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Young  woman  with  partial  vision  wants 
position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Is  graduate  of  Georgia  Academy 
for  the  Blind  and  receives  B.A.  degree 
from  University  of  Georgia  this  June. 
Has  specialized  in  History,  with  French 
and  English  as  minor  subjects.  Miss 
LaVada  Amoss,  1722  Verdery  Street, 
Augusta,  Georgia. 

Young  blind  man,  graduate  of  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  June,  1931,  major 
study  modern  langniages,  desires  position 
to  teach  English  and  modern  languages 
in  school  for  blind.  Hewson  P.  Benedict, 
Box  902,  State  College  for  Teachers, 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee. 


Library  Service 

By  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite 

For  the  American  Library  Association’s  Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

HAND  COPIED  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  have  been  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  various  libraries  by  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
from  December,  1930,  through  February,  1931.  For  the  most  part  the 
expense  of  having  these  manuscripts  proof-read  has  been  borne  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  initials  or  name  of  the  Library  owning  the  book  are  given 
after  each  title. 


Andrews,  M.  R.  S . Amici.  CSL. 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S . The  Perfect  Tribute.  Overbrook  Library,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

Andrews,  R.  C . Ends  of  the  Earth.  3v.  Seattle  PL. 

Antin,  Mary  . They  Who  Knock  at  Our  Gates.  2v.  CSL. 

Archer,  William  . The  Green  Goddess.  2v.  DPL. 

Augsburg,  P.  D . Cafeteria  Girl  and  A  Song  That  Anna  Held  Sang.  CSL. 

Bailey,  F.  C . .  Kiss  of  April.  CSL. 

Bailey,  Temple  . Burning  Beauty.  5v.  St.  LPL. 

Bailey,  Temple  . The  Trumpeter  Swan.  7v.  CSL. 

Bangs,  J.  K . Over  the  Plum  Pudding.  2v.  NYSL. 

Banning,  M.  C . The  Four  Best  Years.  NYSL. 

Barnes,  Walter  . Types  of  Children’s  Literature.  12v.  LC. 

Barrett,  A.  J . In  the  Saddle.  Chicago,  PL. 

Barton,  Bruce  . What  Can  a  Man  Believe  4v.  Salt  Lake  City  Public 

Library,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Baumbach,  Rudolf  . Der  Schwiergersohn.  6v.  California  School  for  the  Blind, 

Berkelcv,  Calif. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Countess  Olga’s  Dancing  Slippers.  Seattle  PL. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mr.  Fentriss  Sails  at  Six.  NYAB. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mr.  Piccarelli  Takes  a  Bath.  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Bellah,  J.  W . Mrs.  Seton  Buys  a  Necklace.  State  Library  for  the  Blind, 

Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Bindloss,  Harold  . The  Wilderness  Patrol.  6v.  LC. 

Bisset,  (Commander)  1.  G..“ Early  Days.”  NYPL. 

Boreham,  F,  W . The  Nest  of  Spears.  5v.  LC. 

Bremer,  Karl  . Dynamic  Emotions.  3v.  St.  LPL. 

Bretherton,  Vivien . One  Little  Turkey — For  Sale.  St.  LPL. 

Bronte,  Emily . Wuthering  Heights.  lOv.  LC. 

Brunner,  E.  B . “My  Wife,  Poor  Wretch.”  4v.  LC. 

Bunner,  H.  C . As  One  Having  Authority.  CSL. 

Burnett,  F.  H . The  Cosy  Lion.  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind,  King 

of  Prussia,  Pa. 

Byrd,  R.  E . Conquest  of  Antarctica.  3v.  FLP. 

Byrne,  Donn  . Blind  Rafferty.  2v.  St.  LPL. 

Chase,  Enoch  B . Fame’s  Eternal  Camping  Ground  and  The  Home  of  the  First 

American  Farmer  by  Worth  E.  Shoults.  CSL. 

Christie,  Agatha  . The  Secret  of  Chimneys.  7v.  FLP. 

Clark,  B.  M . An  Introduction  to  Science.  lOv.  LC. 

Connor,  Ralph  . His  Last  Shot.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  Reading 

Room  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Seattle  PL, 
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Conrad,  Joseph  . Youth.  CSL. 

Conwell,  R.  H . The  Jolly  Earthquake.  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So¬ 

ciety  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  . My  Lady  of  the  Indian  Purdah.  3v.  LC. 

Cra^ord,  E.  M . By  the  Waters  of  Paradise.  CSL. 

Cru,  Albert  . La  Lecture  Expliquee.  5v.  PUB. 

Curtiss,  Philip . The  Honorable  Charley.  PUB. 

Curwo^,  J.  O . The  Black  Hunter.  9v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Dakin,  Eldwin  F . Mrs.  Eddy.  13v.  NYPL. 

Dawson,  C.  W . The  Little  House.  2v.  DPL. 

Day,  Holman  . The  Rider  of  the  King  Log.  LC. 

Dealey,  Ted  . Charged  to  Advertising.  Bklyn.,  Bureau  of  Charities, 

Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dimnet,  Ernest . The  Bronte  Sisters.  Sv.  L.C. 

Eckener,  Dr.  Hugo . The  First  Airship  Flight  Around  the  World  and  The 

Unexplored  Philippines  from  the  Air,  by  George  W. 
Goddard,  C.SL. 

Euripides  . Electra.  NYPL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Blue  Bear  of  Yakaitat.  NYSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Dethroned  Monarch.  CSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . The  Phantom  of  the  Aspens.  CSL. 

Evarts,  H.  G . Snowhide.  CSL. 

Ferber,  Edna . Cimarron.  8v.  LC. 

Firth,  M.  M . The  Machinery  of  the  Mind.  2v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Fletcher.  J.  S . The  Markenmore  Mystery.  6v.  LC. 

Flight,  J.  W . The  Book  of  the  Bible.  6v.  PIIB. 

Ford,  P.  L . The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling  and  What  People  Thought 

of  Him.  13v.  LC. 

Ford,  Henry  . My  Life  and  Work.  7v.  Seattle  PL. 

Garland,  Hamlin  . Back-Trailers  from  the  Middle  Border.  9v.  Cleveland  PL. 

Garland,  Hamlin  . A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  lOv.  LC. 

Grant,  B.  C . Taos  Indians.  2v.  Chicago  PL. 

Greenough.  J.  B.  and 


Peck,  Tracy  (editors) ...  Livy  (Libra  XXI  and  XXII)  With  an  introduction  by 
Prof.  J.  B.  Greenough  of  Harvard  University  and  Prof. 
Tracy  Peck  of  Yale  Universitv.  2v.  Students’  Library 
ARC  Service  for  tbe  Blind.  LC. 

Grey,  Zane  . The  Call  of  the  Canyon.  5v.  St.  LPL.  6v.  CSL. 

Haldeman,  I.  S . Christ,  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  3v.  LC. 

Haldeman-Julius,E., editor. Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  2v.  LC. 

Hardy,  Thomas  . A  Group  of  Noble  Dames.  5v.  LC. 

Harker,  Mrs.  L.  A . The  Really  Romantic  Age.  5v.  LC. 

Hay.  Ian  . Scally.  PIIB. 

Headlam-Morley,  Agnes.. The  New  Democratic  Constitution  of  Europe.  lOv.  PIIB 
(Continued  in  next  issue) 


FORM  FOR  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of 

.  Dollars  for 

the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


(Signature) 


(Addrea) 
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The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE  AND  A  HALF 

Compiled  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  March,  1931. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are 
indicated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows: 

A.P.H.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

A. R.C.  American  Red  Cross,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B. I.A.  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles,  California 

C. P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  lilind,  Alt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  JUNE,  1931 

Alarcdn,  Pedro  Antonio  de.  El  Capitan  Veneno.  5v.  491p.  cl920.  $13.30.  Benj. 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Austin,  F.  W.  The  God.  Iv.  38p.  $1.15.  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
Batchelder,  Mildred.  Peggy  Stories.  Iv.  76p.  Full  spelling.  cl924.  $2.20.  Chas. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Bacheller,  Irving.  A  Candle  in  the  Wilderness.  3v.  390p.  cl930.  $4.55.  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  H.M.P. 

Biggers,  Earl  Derr.  Black  Camel.  2v.  483p.  cl929.  $5.00.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 

Indianapolis.  A.P.H. 

Bok,  Edward  W.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  4v.  767p.  cl922.  $10.00. 

Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Bowers,  Claude  G.  Jefferson  and  Hamilton.  6v.  1364p.  cl925.  $20.00.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  B.I.A. 

Boyd  J.  Marching  On.  5v.  666p.  cl927.  $17.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Brown,  R.  His  Private  Practice.  Iv.  32p.  $.80.  McCall  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
Bsrme,  Donn.  Brother  Saul.  6v.  771p.  ci927.  $19.80.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Silver  Shell.  2v.  277p.  cl930.  $7.00.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  A.P.H. 

Clemens,  S.  L.  (Mark  Twain).  Mysterious  Stranger.  3v.  378p.  $3.00.  A.R.C. 
Cruse,  Amy.  Young  Folk’s  Book  of  Myths.  4v.  473p.  cl926.  $12.35.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Davis,  W.  S.  Gilman  of  Bedford.  8v.  1027p.  cl927.  $26.35.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  A.P.H. 

Dewey,  John.  Two  Essays  on  Philosophy.  Iv.  $1.00.  A.R.C. 

Eastman,  Max.  Enjoyment  of  Poetry.  2v.  345p.  cl921.  $5.00.  Chas.  Scribner’s 

Sons,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Fabre,  Jean  Henri.  The  Wonder  Book  of  Chemistry.  5v.  603p.  cl922.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Fitler,  Mary  B.  Reddy.  3v.  337p.  $8.00.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 
Foote,  Mary  Hallock.  Edith  Bonham.  4v.  505p.  cl917.  $13.00.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Glover,  T.  R.  The  Jesus  of  History.  5v.  447p.  $5.00.  A.R.C. 

Hillyer,  V.  M.  Child’s  History  of  the  World.  5v.  505p.  cl924.  $11.60.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Howard,  Scott.  Influencing  Men  in  Business.  Iv.  216p.  cl928.  $2.90.  The  Ronald 
Press.  B.I.A. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  lOv.  859p.  $10.00.  A.R.C. 
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Johnson,  B.  Alchemist  3v.  403p.  cl903.  $10.25.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A.P.H. 

Johnson,  Eleanor  M.  My  Progress  in  Book  Reading,  No.  1.  Iv.  55p.  cl929.  Full 
spelling.  $.80;  Grade  IJ^,  $.70.  American  Education  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
H.M.P. 

Keats,  John  and  Shelley,  P,  B.  Selected  Lyrics.  2v.  259p.  cl931.  $6.65.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

La  Roche,  Mazo  de.  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna.  3v.  783p.  cl929.  $7.50.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Lindsay,  Vachel.  Johnny  Appleseed  and  Other  Poems.  2v.  I53p.  Full  spelling. 

cl928.  $4.40.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  4v.  472p.  cl928.  $12.30. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Maguire,  Emma  M.  Two  Little  Indians.  3v.  142p.  Full  spelling.  cl923.  $4.20. 
A.  Flanagan  &  Co.,  Chicago.  A.P.H. 

Maltby,  Ethel  H.  and  Firman,  S.  G.  Winston  Companion  First  Reader.  2v.  143p. 

cl923.  $3.65.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia,  A.P.H. 

McCann,  Rebecca.  Cheerful  Cherub.  Iv.  81p.  $3.25.  Covici  Friede,  Inc.,  New  York. 
C.P.H. 

McElroy,  Margaret  J.  The  Adventures  of  Johnny  T.  Bear.  Iv.  73p.  Full  spelling. 

$2.15.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Mills,  A.  E.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland.  3v.  334p.  $11.60.  Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  New  York.  C.P.H. 

Morley,  Christopher.  Kathleen.  Iv.  127p.  cl920.  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  New 

York.  C.P.H. 

Newton,  A.  E.  Doctor  Johnson  (A  Play).  Iv.  154p.  cl923.  $3.85.  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston.  A.P.H. 

Nutter,  C.  R.  (editor).  Shorter  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  with  notes  and  introduc¬ 
tion.  4v.  461p.  cl903.  $12.10.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 
Oemler,  Marie  Conway.  Sheaves  (A  Comedy  of  Manners).  5v.  576p.  cl928.  $15.10. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Paine,  R.  D.  First  Down,  Kentucky.  4v.  533p.  cl921.  $13.60.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Palgrave,  F.  T.  (editor).  Children’s  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry.  4v.  543p.  cl928. 

$13.80.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

....Golden  Treasury,  Book  I,  Iv.  92p.  $2.55.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 
....Golden  Treasury,  Book  III.  Iv.  107p.  $2.85.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 
Palmer,  G.  H.  Self-cultivation  in  English.  Iv.  49p.  cl925.  $.90.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Patch,  Edith  M.  Holiday  Pond.  Iv.  122p.  cl929.  $1.45.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 

York.  H.M.P, 

Polo,  Marco.  Across  China.  Iv.  60p.  cl930.  The  William  Bradford  Press,  New 
York.  C.P.H. 

Potter,  Miriam  Clark.  Grant  of  Apple  Pie  Hill.  4v.  370p.  Full  spelling.  cl923. 

$10.15.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Pyle,  Katherine.  The  Black-eyed  Puppy.  Iv.  86p.  cl923.  $1.10.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co..  New  York.  H.M.P. 

Quick,  Herbert.  Hawkeye.  7v.  913p.  cl928.  $23.35.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  New  York. 
A.P.H. 

Rice,  L.  W.  The  Lost  Monkey.  2v.  128p.  Full  spelling.  $3.40.  Newson  &  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Riley,  J.  W.  Book  of  Joyous  Children.  Iv.  llOp.  Full  spelling.  cl902.  $2.90. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  A.P.H. 

Scanlon,  W.  T.  God  Have  Mercy  On  Us.  2v.  488p.  $7.00.  B.I.A. 

Sherman,  J.  W.  The  Gay  Kitchen.  Iv.  89p.  cl926.  $1.10.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  H.M.P. 

Singmaster,  Elsie.  You  Make  Your  Own  Luck.  2v.  239p.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.. 
New  York.  C.P.H. 

Skinner,  Constance  Lindsay.  The  White  Leader.  4v.  363p.  $4.00.  A.R.C. 

Smith,  C.  A.  What  Can  Literature  Do  For  Me.  3v.  348p.  cl924.  $9.10.  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Thomas,  L.  India:  Land  of  the  Black  Pagoda.  4v.  507p.  cl930.  $13.05.  The  Century 
Co..  New  York.  A.P.H. 

Titchener,  E.  B.  Primer  of  Psychology.  6v.  687p.  cl925.  $17.30.  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  A.P.H. 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf.  Snow  Bound,  A  Winter  Idyll.  Iv.  44p.  $.70.  A.P.H. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  national  organization  whose 
purpose  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  regarding  all  phases  of  work 
for  the  blind ;  to  promote  State  and  Federal  legislation  in  their  behalf ;  to  arrange 
for  the  establishment  of  needed  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country; 
and  to  assist  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  work  for  the  blind  in  all  particulars. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation  is  supported  chiefly  by  memberships  and  dona¬ 
tions.  Memberships  may  be  of  the  following  kinds:  Contributing,  Associate, 
Sustaining,  Patron  or  Life.  Besides  these  classifications,  there  is  also  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Membership. 

Any  individual  actively  engaged  or  officially  connected  zvith  organisations 
in  zjuork  for  the  blind  may  become  a  professional  member  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  upon  the  payment  of  $2.00  or  more  per  annum.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  member  has  a  voice  in  nominating  one  of  the  ten  trustees  proposed  by 
active  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  entire 
Board  of  Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Foundation’s  membership.  He 
is  entitled  to  receive  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  The  Teachers  Forum  and  other 
periodical  and  pamphlet  publications  of  the  Foundation. 

If  you  are  not  already  a  member,  will  you  please  give  this  your  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  If  you  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Foundation,  such  contribu¬ 
tions  as  you  offer  will  be  gratefully  received. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Foundation 

paying  per  annum. 

Name 

Business  Address 


Residence  Address .  . 

.  Date . 

'Must  be  actively  engaged  or  officially  connected  with  organisations  in  work  for  the  blind. 


♦Professional 

$  2  per  annum 

Contributing 

10  per  annum 

Associate  . 

25  per  annum 

Sustaining  . 

....  50 .  per  annum 

Patron  . 

100  per  annum 

Life  . 

..  1000 

_  Braille  Typewriter 


Orders  may  be  placed  with  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

125  East  46th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Model  with  aluminum  frame 
Model  with  cast-iron  frame 
Carrying  case 

f.o.b.  New  York 


$37.50 

35.00 

2.00 
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Hall  Braille  Typewriter 


Model  with  aluminum  frame 
Model  with  cast-iron  frame 
Carrying  case 

f.o.b.  New  York 


$37.50 

35.00 

2.00 


Orders  may  be  placed  with  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
125  Bast  46rH  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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